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THE SPIRIT OF PARIS 


Parisian scene supplied by the Exclusive News Agency and portrait of Mdile de Vere by Reutlinger 
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THE TATLER 


Thomson 


MISS ARMYNE EVELYN GORDON 


Only daughter of the late Lord and Lady Granville 
Gordon, who marries Mr. Lionel Faudel-Phillips 
on the 28th inst. 


A Potent Factor. 
HE activity of the King continues 
to be remarkable for a man of his 
age. Visitors at Biarritz who see 
him every day state that during 
his morning walk he shows an 
elasticity of step and general 
briskness that many a man only 
half his age might well envy. 
And what is no less extra- 
ordinary for a man of his 
multiple occupation is the way 
in which his Majesty keeps him- 
self au courant and takes an 
interest in the affairs of the 
day, not only in England but 
abroad as. well. It is this 
interest in matters outside the 
affairs of state which is so 
potent a factor in his popu- 
larity among fog nations. 


‘Teher Up There.” 
M Asquith’s succession to 
the premiership means 
that there is a game of general 
post in the Cabinet. Rumour 
assigns the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer to Mr. Lloyd 
George, whose success at the 
Board of Trade has been such 
an outstanding feature of the 
present Administration, and, 
indeed, it is said that the 
present rearrangements having 
been foreseen the present Pre- 
mier consulted Mr. -Lloyd 
George concerning ‘the budget, 
which Mr. Lloyd George will 
probably produce. Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill will have to 
pass a painfully anxious 
ordeal at Manchester ‘before he 


can ‘gain the sanctity of the 
Cabinet, and it is rumoured 


that the Suffragettes aie fore- 
going their well- earned holiday 
at Easter in order to be able to 
pounce upon the unfortunate 
ones who have to offer them- 
selves for re-election. 
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Well the Easter holidays are upon us 

again, and-we shall most of us 
possibly repeat our search for needed rest 
and quiet in crowded railway carriages 
and packed hotels. Excursions and nightly 
outings are considered the duty of the 
pleasureseeker, and so we do it until with 
a gasp of relief we betake our exhausted 
selves back unto the office chair, finding 
comparative tranquility in the hustle ofa 
business CASTES, 


At the Patere 
he Wednesday matinées for Miss Maud 
Allan at the Palace Theatre have 
become quite social functions, dukes and 
duchesses, to say nothing of the less lofty 
members of the peerage, being as common 


as blackberries, while their attendant 
“hangers-on”? have been forced to find 


standing room somewhere among the gods. 


Not a Passing Craze. 
N° is the success of this artist merely 
a craze of the passing moment. 
At every successive visit one is struck 
afresh by the loveliness, the pure loveliness, 
of this wonderful dancer’s art. It is just 
one of those things of an absolutely per- 
fect beauty which from time to time flash 
meteor-like across the dull banality of 


modern life, rendering we seekers after 
commonplace shadows appear almost 
grotesque. 


MR. TREE AS SHYLOCK 


In his masterly production of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ at His Majesty's 


Theatre 


Thomson 


MR. LIONEL FAUDEL-PHILLIPS 


Youngest son of Sir George and Lady Faudel- 
Phillips, whose marriage to Miss Armyne Gordon 
takes place on the 28th inst. 


A Torchlight Procession. 
© a recent Saturday night Pimlico—of 
many memories—renewed the glories 
of its somewhat lurid past, when a branch 
of the Church militant rendered night 
hideous by making a torchlight 
procession accompanied by a 
brass band with the object of 
persuading those coming out of 
the public-houses at closing- 
time to sign the pledge. 


Enthusiasts. 
etween ten and eleven o'clock 
at night a small band of 
enthusiasts visited all the vaults 
and taverns of the neighbour- 
hood, distributing small blue 
tickets, inviting everyone who 
was found there to attend a 
great midnight mass meeting— 
in any condition, whether drunk 
or sober, in which they found 
themselves at the decisive 
moment when the pub closed. 


A Fervent Wish. 


he Bishop of London, after 
stating that he wanted 

to. show those present that 
before Heaven all men were 
equal, put himself in the fore- 
most position and led the army 
in triumph round all the slums 
and side streets. Several aflect- 


ing scenes were witnessed, 
though the beauty of one 
picture—when a. young and 


fervent preacher standing be- 
fore a common lodging-house 
implored the inmates to look 
where they were going before it 
was too late—was rather marred 
by one of these same inmates 
suddenly poking his head out 
of an upper window and crying, 
“Go to H yourself. We 
want to go to sleep.’ But 
probably he echoed to a nicety 
the views of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 


Burj a 
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“(La Cavalieri.” 

DLLE. LINA CAVALIERI, 
who has been celebrated 
for several years as one of 
the most beautiful women 

in Europe and has recently been 
causing somewhat of a sensation in 
Paris and New York as an operatic 
singer, will be the most interesting 
débutante of the forthcoming season 
of grand opera at Covent Garden. 
Mdlle. Cavalieri at one time worked 
ina factory in Italy, where the owner 
of a café chantant was attracted one 
day by her voice when she was sing- 
ing for the amusement of the other 
workpeople.. He was confident that 
if her voice did not prove a success 
her exquisite beauty would. So she 
was engaged, and it was while she 
was singing in this café that Leon- 
cavallo, the composer of Pagliacci, 
heard her and immediately offered 
to train her voice with a view to 
appearing later on the operatic stage. 
Her first appearance in Paris was 
at the Folies Bergéres music-hall, 
where the management hoped her 
beauty would provide an antidote 
to Caroline Otero, who was then at 
the zenith of her success at a rival 


house. 
a 


Her Debut. 


[2 these days she was billed on the 

programme as “La Cavalieri,” 
and under this name she appeared 
at the Empire Theatre in Leicester 
Square. Since then, however, she 
has been seriously studying singing 
for three years in Italy and made her 
operatic début with Caruso during 
the wonderful season of Italian opera 
given at the Théatre Sarah Bern- 
hardt two years ago, where she was 
acclaimed a “star ”’ of the first mag- 
nitude. Among her most fervent 
admirers and friends is a celebrated 
Russian grand duke, a very near 
relation of the reigning Czar. Her 
debut at Covent Garden ought to be 
one of the most interesting events of 
the coming operatic season. 


i 


A Broken Engagement. 
he latest gossip 
among Court 
circles is the 
breaking off the 
engagement _ be- 
tween Princess 
Beatrice of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, 
sister of the beau- 
tiful Crown Prin- 
cess of Roumania, 
and the Infanie 
Alphonse — Bour- 
bon. d’Orleans, a 
grandson of Louis 
Philippe. The 
reason for this 
failure of the en- 
gagement is the 
desire of the prin- 
cess to marry an 
officer of some- 
what lower status 
in life who has met 
with a very great 
success in the 
fashionable world 
on account of his 
fine tenor voice. 


some of 


THE COUNTESS SZECHENYI 


Née Miss Gladys Vanderbilt. 
Budapest the Countess has been so pestered by the 
attentions of money-seekers that she with the Count 
have been compelled to seek police protection. The 
Count has been waylaid by innumerable adventurers, 
these undesirables obtaining entry to his 
private rooms by sending him false visiting cards 
bearing the names of Hungarian noblemen 


Haines 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER 


Mrs. Asquith, who was before marriage Miss Margot Tennant 
and a heiress, is qualified in every way to fill the réle of 
premier political hostess 


Since her arrival in 
ambassador to Germany. 
Minister at The Hague. 


sent ambassador was desired. 
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MR. DAVID JAYNE HILL 


Who was temporarily rejected by the Kaiser as U.S. 
Kaiser’s objection was not based on Dr. Hill’s opinions 
or writings but rather because the retention-of the pre- 


sented the United States at Switzerland and The Hague. 
He is an authority on international law 
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Madame Melba. 


Jeseze from Australian news- 
papers the concert tour of 
Madame Melba in that country 


appears to have been one: long series 
oftriumphs. .One musical critic was 
so carried away by his enthusiasm 
as to write that the singer's notes 
“poured forth like a. marvellous 
liquid stream of pearls and diamonds, 
rubies and sapphires.”? Apparently 
the turquoises and emeralds seem 
to have escaped the diva’s lips un- 
noticed, or perhaps these stones are 
not fashionable just now in the 
Commonwealth. 
What’s in a Name? 
“The King of Saxony has just con- 

ferred the title of Countess 
Bug on the morganatic consort of 
his particular friend and crony, 
Prince Victor Frederick of Schén- 
burg. For ourselves we should 
hardly know whether to be pleased 
or not by this honour, especially as 
the royal patent conferring this 
dignity provides that the children 
born of the union shall be little Bugs. 


& 


A Court Scandal. 


‘The prince’s first wife was Prin- 

cess Alice of Bourbon, who 
was married to him by Pope Pius X. 
at Venice in 1897. The union was 
not a happy one, the princess's 
behaviour being a scandal to the 
Court of Dresden, which ought by 
this time, however, to be accustomed 
to them. She even shocked the 
Crown Princess of Saxony, who at 
that time had not yet eloped with 
the tutor, Giron. 


A Gourmet’s Guide. 
At a time of the vear when one’s 

thoughts turn to travel a very 
useful companion to invest in ‘is 
that excellent little.-book, ‘“‘ The 
Gourmet’s Guide to. Europe,’ a 
second edition of which has just 
been published by Messrs. Grant 
Richards. The writer, Colonel 
Newnham-Davis, has a delightful 
way of conducting us from one 
country to an- 
other, and what- 
ever our tastes 
may be shows us 
exactly what we 
should like to 
order for each 
meal and where 
to goforit. Win- 
ter and summer 
restaurants, Eng- 
lish clubs abroad, 
the haunts of 
Bohemia, and the 
rathskellers of the 
*atherland are 
taken in turn, and 
every kind and 
sort of menu, 
together with use- 
ful advice on 
charges and 
“tips,” make up 
a handy little 


He is at present American volume which 
It is understood that the every travelling 
Briton should 
Minister Hill has repre- carry with him 
abroad. 
a2 
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\ S.S. OPHIR,” 6,814 tons, 10,000 horse-power. 
15th May .. to 9th June, 
Visiting Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Tangier, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz, 
Madeira, and Lisbon. 
Managers: F. Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London, For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA, Ross-shire, N.B. 


Tue Popucrar Heattu Resort. Strongest Sulphur Waters in Europe. Cure Rheumatism, 
Gout, Eczema, &c. 

Magnificent Pump House, Pavilion, and Gardens; Golf Links (18 holes), Tennis Grounds. 
Season now Opening. High-class Day and Evening Entertainments. Celebrated Orchestras 


will play Daily. 

Increased RAILWAY Facilities. EAST COAST ROUTE (Great Northern, North- 
Eastern,-and North British Railways), Quickest between England and Scotland. Restaurant 
and Sleeping Car Expresses. ‘lourist and Week-end Tickets. 

From London (King's Cross), Through Sleeping Cars DAILY (Saturdays excepted), will be 
run through to Strathpeffer on 8.15 p.m. Express during May, &c. For full particulars apply at 
any G.N.R. Stat.on or Office, or to the Chief Passenger Agent, G.N.R., King’s Cross Station, 


London. 


SPA HOTEL.—Patronised by Royalty. Salmon and trout fishing on River and Loch. Close to 
splendid golf course. Motor garage and cars on hire. Accessories. Officially, appointed 
by S.A.C. Saddle, &c., horses and carriages of every kind. “En Pension” Terms. 
Telegrams: ‘* Wallace, Strathpeffer."’ 


BEN WYV:S HOTEL,—Spacious public and private apartments; dining-room to seat com- 
fortably 120 guests; handsome lounge and music-room ; pleasure grounds; motor garage to 
hold 20 cats; fishing; 10 minutes’ walk from golf links, 18 holes. Telegrams: ““ Ben-Wyvis, 
Strathpeffer. » 


MUNRO’'S STRATHPEFFER HOTEL. Also SALISBURY HOUSE.—To Let, furnished, for 
summer and autumn months, containing 16 apartments and servants’ accommodation. 
Electric light throughout.—J, M. Munro, Proprietor.’ 


BALMORAL LODGE.—Situated on the hill, commanding a fine view, with southern exposure; 
close to the mineral wells, baths, and golf course; lawn tennis and croquet; electric light.— 
Mrs. DUNNET, Proprietrix. 


KILDONAN HOTEL.—Situated in its own wn grounds; commands fine view ; 
three minutes’ walk from railway station and mineral wells. Apply Ross. 


MADEIRA, &c. 


southern exposure ; 


MACGREGOR'S PRIVATE > HOTEL.—Nearest Hotel to Spa, and three minutes walk from 


railway station.—Mrs. MacKenzie. 


WHYTE'S HOTEL.—Close to baths and wells. 
Proprietrix. 


KEPPOCH HOUSE.—Furnished House to Let. 
tion; tennis and croquet lawns, &c.; 
Gunn & Son. Shooting Agents: 


CRANCIL BRAE.—Furnished House to Let. Fitted with electric light; good garden; close 
to pump-room, golf links, &e.—Apply T. MELLwoop Maxwe t, Spa Pharmacy. 


FODDERTY MANSE.—Furnished House to Let. In its own grounds ; one mile from Strath- 
peffer Station. —Apply Nico.son, Fodderty Manse. 


Every home comfort.—Apply Mrs. siateun 


Electric light ; stabling ; motor accommoda- 
good garden and fishing on lochs and river.—W. 
Nutwoop, Strathpeffer. 


BREADALBANE HOUSE.—Beautifully situated within easy distance of the wells and station. 
Board or suites of apartments.—Apply Mrs. H. G. Newsam, Proprietrix. 


CROMARTIE BOARDING HOUSE.—Ten minutes from golf links ; 
views.—Apply Mrs. Cross. 


HAMILTON HOUSE.—Standing in its own grounds; 
Apply Miss MACKENZIE. 


southern aspect; splendid 


southern aspect; close to pump-room.— 


MIDHOPE. SNathin a few mainte: walk of golf course, station, post eineat &e. 
roof. —Apply Mrs. WALKER. 
PARK HOUSE.—(Opposite pump-room). Fine situation and good garden.—Apply P. McEwen 


RICHMOND HOUSE.—Situated near pump-room and-baths; With or 
without board. —Apply Mrs, BEATON. 


Flat garden 


southern exposure. 


WINDSOR “LODGE. —Situation unrivalled, near golf course, three minutes’ walk from pump- 


room. Southern exposure. —Apply H. Macrae, 
SUMMERHILL. —Splendid situation; close to pump-room, golf links, &c.— Apply. Mrs. 
GOLLAN. 


TIMARU HOUSE. —Magnificent position, facing south, close to’ golf links and pump-room. 
Also OAMARU HOUSE.—Eight bedrooms, 2 public rooms.—Apply DonaLp MCLENNAN 


CRAIGELLACHIE.—Beautifully situated. 
Mrs. Urgunart. 


STAFFORD VILLA. —Fine situation. 
Tiages. Cab 


ELM BANK.—Fine elevated situation; three minutes’ walk from pump-room; electric light. 
Terms moderate. —Apply Miss Macrae. 


Board and residence; excellent cooking.—Apply 


Also LUNN'S POSTING ESTABLISHMENT. Car- 
and luggage lorry meet trains. Coach runs daily -—Apply Lunn. 


HOLLY LODGE.— ‘A refined residence ; near golf links, baths, stationApply Mrs. McIntosu. 


RAVENSCROFT.— ‘Charming villa residence. Rsnable. boarding terms.—Apply Mrs. ANDERSON, 


THE MOUNT.—Private apartments, pleasantly situated.—Apply Mrs. CLARKE. 


/ 
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H's MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare’s Comedy, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
SHyLockK—MR. TREE. PortiA—MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 
Box Office 10 to 10. Seats booked from 2/-. Tel. 1777 Gerrard. 


ARRICK THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Mr, ARTHUR BouRCHIER, 
EVERY EVENING at 9. MATINEE WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 


LSAIDSYAc EL RS EE DEEARTIECsKG, 


By W. Somerset MAuGHAM. 
Miss ETHEL IRVING and Mr. C. M. LOWNE 
Preceded at 8.30 by ‘THE SUBJECTION OF KEZIA."' Miss BERYL FABER. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B, Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2,30. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mitton Rove. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors, A. & S. GATTI-_ 
Sole Lessee, GEORGE EDWARDES. 
ON EASTER MONDAY, APRIL 20rn 
Henry W. SavaGeE and Rospert CourTNEIDGE will offer 


“THE COLLEGE WIDOW” 
A Comedy Satire on Life in the State of Indiana 


By GEORGE ADE 


THE PLAY deals with college and village life in the State of Indiana, with 
interesting and humorous types of American life never before presented to 
English audiences. 


THE AUTHOR, Mr. Ade, next to Mark Twain, is probably the most widely read 
of any American Humorist. “THE CoLLEGE Wipow” is counted his best 
work. and for four years has been presented in every principal city of the 
United States and Canada. 


THE CAST, of 24 speaking parts, was selected from the eight “‘CoLrLtEcr 
Wipow” Companies, to include all the best exponents of the play's peculiar 
types, 

Box OrricE Now Open, 10 To 6. 


[2OMBOIN HIPPODROME,. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE. LEICESTER SQ. NEW REVUE ‘ OH, INDEED !’" 
VALLI VALLI, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, SYBIL ARUNDALE, FARREN SOUTAR, 
BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, FRED FARREN, &c. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircnins. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 


INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


IRROYsS 
CHAMPAGNE. 


LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


ASTER HOLIDAYS.—CHEAP RETURN TICKETS Aprit 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th, 
to and from LONDON and the SEASIDE, available for return on any day (except day 
of issue) up to April 21st. 


AY TICKETS.— GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER SUNDAY, BRIGHTON 

60 MINUTES BY PULLMAN LIMITED. From Victoria 11.0 a.m., 12s. Also Fast 
Trains 11.5 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction. Pullman Car, 12s., First Class, 10s 
WORTHING.—From Victoria 11.5 a.m., First Class, 10s., or including Pullman Car to 


Brighton, 12s. i 7 
BEXHILL (10s.), and HASTINGS (10s. 6d.).— From Victoria 


EASTBOURNE (10s.), 
9.25 a.m., London Bridge 9.25 a.m.; also Pullman Car Train from Victoria 11.15 a.m., 12s. 


AY EXCURSIONS.—GOOD FRIDAY, EASTER SUNDAY AND MONDAY.—From 
London Bridge and Victoria to Brighton, Worthing, Pulborough, Amberley, Littlehampton, 
Bognor, Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, Seaford, Eastbourne, Bexhill, Hastings, &c. 
Details of Supt. of the Line, Brighton Railway, London Bridge. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.- Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. ‘Terms 4a la 
carte or inclusive. 37” Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. SchwaBeE, Gen. Manager- 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


SEAFIELD HOUSE.—First-class situation and splendid views.—Apply to Miss MACKENZIE. 


VICTORIA HOUSE. —Croquet, tennis; near pump-room. —Apply Miss Davipson. 


BROOKSIDE.—Five bedrooms and two s sitting-rooms ; nice Position. —Apply Ross. 


ROWAN COTTAGE.—Beautiful view ; ; five minutes from wells. —Apply Mrs. CUNNINGHAM. 


FERN COTTAGE.—Four bedrooms and two sitting- rooms Apply McKenzie. 


VIEWFIELD VILLA, —Sitting-room, 6 bedrooms; upstairs 4 bedrooms: “Apply. Mrs. MAcDonatp 


DRINOCH.—Beautiful situa ation.—Apply Miss Ross (late of the pump- -room). 
GLADSTONE VILLA. —Three sitting-rooms, ten bedrooms.—Apply Nicotson. 


ORD COTTAGE. —Comfortable accommodation for visitors. —Apply Mrs. Cam PBELL. 


ROSE COTTAGE. —Comfortable accommodation for visitors. —Apply Joun McCrae. 


FRANCIS VILLA. \.— Comfortable ac accommodation for visitors.—Apply Joun McKenzi 


NEW YORK VILLA. —Comfortable 2 accommodation for visitors—Apply D. McKenzie. 


HIGHFIELD. — Comfortable accommodation for visitors. —Apply McDonaLp 


CORRY VANNIE Comfortable accommodation for visitors, —Apply A. McLennan. 


HIGHLAND SHOOTING AND FISHING AGENCY.—Wm. Gunn & Son, Estate Agents. 
Nutwood, Strathpeffer. z 


HUGH BEATON (ate postmaster). —House agent. List of houses and apartments supplied. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE IN COLOURS OF STRATHPEFFER SPA NOW 
READY.—Aonly Pump House, STRATHPEFFER SpA, SCOTLAND. 


SY 
Tre RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding, 
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HARROGATE. The Granby. First-class Hotel, with every modern convenience. South 


aspect. Motor garage. Stabling. For terms apply The Manager. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. 


Ideal for Easter Holidays. In the aa en ofa beautiful 
and historic country. Large Motor Garage and Stables. Orchestra nightly. Moderate 
charges. Apply Manager. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LLY MINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor. 


WESTON- -SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest to golf links. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 


Tariff on application to Rerrty Meap, Resident 


Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Siximonthsey-ai nano) ercesets 14s, 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3'75) 19s, 6d. 
Three months =. s 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1°85) 9s, 9d. 


. Newsyerers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
emails 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y- 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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In Command at the War Office. 
ENERALSIR NEVILLE 
IE YEE ARID E; AR O}IN( Sts 
about to relinquish 
his appointment as 
chief of the general staff in 
order to succeed Lord Gren- 
fell in command of the 
troops in Ireland. His succes- 
sor at headquarters is 
General Sir William Nicholson, 
by many regarded as the finest 
tactician in thearmy. A few 
years ago General Nicholson 
used to be called ‘the general 
utility man of the army,” and 
certainly the number and 
diverse nature of the appoint- 
ments he. has held are little 
short .of wonderful. Most of! 
his service has been passed in} 
India, but “the man in the! 
street’ will probably remember 
him best as the man who re- 
organised the Intelligence 
Branch of the War Office out 
of the chaos into which the 
opening of the South African 
War had thrown it. 


A Distinction with a Difference. 


ye after this appointment 

was announced a friend 
met General Nicholson in Pall 
Mall one afternoon and said, 
“T hear you are to reorganise 
the Intelligence Department. 
Is that correct?” ‘ Scarcely,” 
was the grim reply. “I am 
going to organise it; quite a 
different matter I 
organise it he did. 


What he was There for. 


V hen in India General Nicholson was 

noted for his shortness and blunt- 
ness of speech, while he is possessed of a 
fund of sarcasm that can on occasions cut 
When adjutant-general in 
the dependency an officer one day entered 


like a knife. 


his room and 
addressed some 
perfectly puerile 
question to him 
and apologised at 
the same time for 
any trouble he was 
causing. ‘‘ Don’t 
mention it at all,” 
said Nicholson 
politely, “I am 
here to answer 
idiotic questions. 
Pray go on.” 


Mistaken Identity. 


eneral Sir! 
Charles 
Egerton, who as 
Military Member 
of the India Office 
Council has been 
very prominently 
identified with the 
recent settlement 
with the Zakka 
Khels, bears some 
resemblance to the 
late General Hec- 
tor Macdonald, 
and this led to an 
amusing incident 


to be. 


assure you.” 


ROYAL SIMPLICITY 


A new portrait of Princess Patricia of Connaught with her sister, the 
Crown Princess of Sweden 


And some years ago in Calcutta. 
soldier went up to him one morning and 
said, ‘“ Excuse me, General Macdonald, but 
I have served under your command and 
was very near to youat Majuba. Times 
are very bad, sir. Could you spare me 
arupee?” Egerton looked at the man 
and then said, “I was not at Majuba and 
Iam not General Macdonald, but here is 
your rupee, my man. Good day.” 


Mutiny. 


ROYAL HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


The Duke and Duchess Carl Theodore of Bavaria have caused much sensation abroad by becoming 
proprietors of a hotel, on the verandah of which the above photograph shows them sitting 
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(continued). 


A Retiring Governor-General. 


Lord Northcote, who has 

been Governor-General of 
Australia for close upon five 
years, and who is succeeded in 
the office of Governor-General 
by Lord Dudley, is return- 
ing home immediately. Lord 
Northcote is still better re- 
membered probably as_ Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the second 
son of the late Earl of Iddes- 
leigh and member of Parlia- 
ment for Exeter for nearly 
twenty years. It is understood 


that he proposes to re-enter 
public life upon his arrival 
home. 

What Next? 


V hile he has been in Aus- 

tralia he has seen no 
fewer than three changes of 
Ministry, each professing a 
different faith, and in this con- 
nection he made rather a neat 
little joke the other day. 
“When I arrived in this coun- 
try,” he remarked to a group of 
friends at Government House, 
Sydney, “I found I was a 
staunch Protectionist, then I 
joined the Labour party, and 
after that I became a determined 
Freetrader. When we have 
another General Election I 
wonder what on earth my 
politics will be then?” 


% % = 


An old~ Advice for the Duke. 
he recent visit to Cairo of the Duke of 
Connaught recalls an amusing inci- 
dent of the last occasion that his Royal 
Highness visited that town. 
for a walk one morning and on his way 
back to his quarters came face to face 
with a veteran wearing the ribbon of the 


He had been 


He paused and spoke to the man 


for a moment; presently the latter said, 


“Are you in the 


army yourself, 
then?” The 
Duke admitted 


that he was. 


Influence Wanted. 
* ((~etting on all 

right?’ was 
the next question, 
to which his Royal 
Highness replied 
that he seemed to 
be doing fairly 
well though per- 
haps not quite so 
well as he could 


have wished. 
“No, and you 
never will, my 
boy,” came the 
unexpected retort 
of the veteran. 
“You want a 
powerful lot of 
influence behind 


you in these days 
to get on in the 
army let me tell 
you. You take my 
tip, matey, and 
“chuck it.’ ” 
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MADAME BARTET 


A Great French Actress Interviewed. 


ERSONALITY is one of the great 
forces of life and gives it half its 
colour. Each individual creates 
his own atmosphere according to 

the intensity of his magnetism and im- 
presses his or her immediate surroundings 
with the hall mark of “ ergo.” 

As Isat waiting to interview the famous 
Irrench actress, Madame Bartet, in the 
salon of her charming appartment in the 
Rue de Général Foy at Paris [found myself 
absorbing and interpreting the personal 
note which underlay the mere harmonies 
of furniture and decoration. I had never 
met her, nor IT regret to say had I seen 
her act, though she has been long the 
chief ornament and attraction of the! 
Théatre de la Comédie Francaise. 

I was therefore unbiased by, 
previous knowledge, unhampered by. 
prejudice, and could give myself up 
freely without parti-pris to impression, 
and that which I received indicated 
a very delicate spiritual nature that 
loved beauty for its own sake and 
would seek to express it in her art 
with passion, sincerity, and refine- 
ment—a personality free from all 
theatrical exaggeration, shy of dis- 
play and advertisement, a personality 
like that of her great sister artiste, 
Eleonora Duse, who completely identi- 
fies herself with her work to the 
sacrifice of all personal vanity. 

I was dreamily endeavouring to 
distil the fragrance from my surround- 
ings when the door opened and 
Madame Bartet entered. Directly I 
looked at her I knew all that I had 
been feeling about her was correct. 
Everything about her, her flowerlike 
face, sensitive mouth, and expressive 
eyes, gave confirmation, and when she 
spoke in answer to my halting apology 
for disturbing her her voice was ey 
freshingly free from all affectation of 
diction. 

She led me into her boudoir, 
furnished like the salon with beautiful 
specimens of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. furniture. Isat facing her ona 
historical. tabouvet and explained to 
her that my French was, I feared, 
only a superior form of Stratford-atte- 
Bow, and that she would be unable 
to bear withit. . 

‘““] wish I could speak English half 
as well as you speak French,” she 
answered, setting me at my ease at 
once, “but I only know one or two 
words and do not understand it 
at all.” 

This confession as well as the charm 
of her.manner gave me confidence, and I 
plunged into the interview. 

“hear that you are coming over to 
London soon, madame?” 

“Yes, I am coming over about the end 
of May to play for a week or possibly 
longer; it is not yet decided which theatre 
Lam going to, but I am daily expecting 
to hear from Mr. B. Mayer.” 

“Tt is some years, is it not, since you 
visited London?” I inquired. 

“Yes; Ihave not played before the 
London public since I went over with the 
company of the Comédie Frangaise about 
fourteen or fifteen years ago. I went last 
year at Mr. Cambon’s request to recite at 
the French embassy, but, of course, that 
was a private reception. Iam so looking 
forward to playing again before a London 
audience, I have such pleasant recollec- 
tions of their sympathy and enthusiasm.” 

I here ventured to suggest that Madame 
Bartet might find a London audience 


better educated and better able now to 
follow French acting than fifteen years 
ago. 

° “What plays do you think of bringing, 
madame ?”’ I asked. 

“T shall play Bérénice, Le Jeu de 
l'Amour et du Hasard, La Loi de l’Homme, 
and Le Dédale.” 

“Oh yes; Miss Nethersole played an 
adaptation of that, done by Mr. Courtney 
of * The Daily Telegraph,’ called The 
Labyrinth, though now I come to think 
of it I saw it in New York and don’t 
fancy Miss Nethersole ever brought it to 
London. How about’ L’Autre. Danger, 
that masterpiece of Maurice Donnay’s 


Boissonnas & Taponier 


MADAME BARTET 


One of the greatest French actresses of the day, who. is 
coming over under the direction of Miss Andrews to play 


in England in May 


which most of us have read but have not 
yet been allowed to see?” 

“Tam afraid your censor may object 
to my including it in my répertoive. It 
seems a pity, for though the subject is a 
painful one the play and characterisation 
are very wonderful.’ 

“Quien sabe; the censor’s voice may 
before long become a thing of the past.” 

In the pause that followed this pro- 
phetic utterance my eyes wandered round 
the charming boudoir, and a_ beautiful 
Louis XV. bergére attracted my attention. 

“Yes,” said madame, “that is a 
genuine antique. I rest there while I am 
studying my réles underneath that chef- 
d’ceuvre of Cazin’s.” 

She switched on the electric light and 
I went over to admire the magnificent 
painting which is shown in the. photo- 
graph on the opposite page, but of course 
it is impossible to reproduce the wonderful 
colouring of the storm-swept sky, and my 
pen is not equal to the task. 
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By A. Chance. 


“What are your favourite réles?” | 
asked. 

“JT have no particular favourite,” she 
answered with that delightful simplicity 
which is so rare and only to be met with 
in the really great. ‘I love all my parts; 
they each have their special appeal and 
meaning.” 

“But pathos is surely the note you 
most excel at?” 

““We call it- la vvraie comédie,’ she 
answered, ‘the representation of life as it 
really is with its emotions and its moods.” 

“Yes; that is what we want in England 
instead of the exaggerated counterfeit— 
part melodrama, part burlesque—we so 
often have to endure.” 

This somewhat disparaging re- 
flection of mine suggested my asking 
madame her opinion of English 
acting. 

“T have seen 
English actors,” 


several of your 
she answered, “ Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Miss Ellen’ Terry, 
Miss Mary Moore, and Sir Charles 
Wyndham, and I have always been 
impressed by their originality and 


individuality. I love Sir Charles’s 
work, he is a vrai. comédien—si fin, si 
gracieux.” 

“There is so often a lack a 


ensemble and technique about English 
acting,” I grumbled ; however, I could 
not persuade madame to agree with 
me though she admitted the advan- 
tages of the Conservatoire. 

“You have always been connected 
with the Comédie Francaise?’ | 
asked. 

“Yes, excepting for a few years 
when I was at the Vaudeville directly 
after leaving the Conservatoire.” 

“Do you play much outside 
Paris?” I continued. 

“T have played at Lisbon, Madrid, 
and Brussels, but there is not much 
time for touring,’ she answered ; “we 
are always so busy at the Comédie.” 

“Your engagement there is for 
several years I suppose?” 

“Tor life,’ she said with a smile. 

She did not tell me though I have 
since learnt that she is the one French 
actress who has been decorated with 
the Légion d’Honneur. 

Conscious that someone was wait- 
ing to see madame in the adjoining 
room | rose to go, but she assured 
me she could spare me a few more 
moments as she was not acting that 
evening although she had been re- 
hearsing all day and had two per- 
formances the following day, Sunday. 

“When do you rest?” I asked. 

“JT have my annual holiday,” 
replied. . 

“And then I suppose you go to your 
chateau?” 

“No,” she replied; “this is my only 
home. I always travel for my holiday. 
Constant change of scene rests me more 
than anything, and so I wander through 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and some- 
times further afield.” 

“You are bringing over 
company to Er gland, I believe ?”’ 

SSVesm a1 t1S entirely my Own enterprise, 
though I am glad to say that I have 
secured the support of several ef my con- 
freves of the Comédie Frangaise.”’ 

“You will all receive a hearty wel- 
come,’ I said, “ for at any rate we do know 
how to appreciate good art in England, 
and though I know you havea large circle 
of English friends the public has waited 
long for an opportunity of seeing you.” 


she 


SAO bts own 
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DIVINE’ BARTET. 
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Two beautiful photographs of Madame Bartet, the first in costume and the second showing her as she appears in private life, viz.; as one of the smartest 
women in Parisian society 


These photographs show two of the salons in Madame Bartet’s magnificent Parisian home 
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RAE, SRAINEEN 


Gossip fro: 


“Peter Pan,” 

ETER PAN; or, the Boy who Would 

Not Grow Up, is going to teach the 
Parisians the gift of eternal youth, 

though judging from what I know 

of them the French nation has alw ays 

appeared to me like a perpetual kinder- 
garten. I hear that at the Théatre 
du Vaudeville, Paris, the direction 
is making strenuous efforts to purify 

the moral atmosphere from all remi- - 
miscences of their present play, Un 


Divorce, by Paul Bourget, hardly 
suitable to the young person. 


During the run of Peter Pan even 
the stage hands are to be English 
as the French machinistes might not 
be fitting company for Peter and his 
little friends. 
Mr. Tree’s Autumn Production. 
hear Mr, Tree is going to give a 
wonderful production of Faust 
in the autumn, by Stephen Phillips 
and Comyns Carr. Mr. Tree has 
éast himself for the part of Mephis- 
topheles. Sarah Bernhardt has also 
been rehearsing a Faust, by M. 
Henri Bataille, in which she also 
is going to play Mephisto. It is 
matter for amusing comment that in 
both Mr, Tree's and Madame Bern- 
hardt’s production all the most 
elaborate scenic effects are devoted 
to. the Walpurgis, Mephistopheles’s 
own kingdom, so the limelight will 
be more than usually concentrated. 


, The American Invasion. 
ondon has been suffering for 
some time from a severe attack 
of Americana, Several sprigs of the 
aristocracy have fallen victims and 
the stage has not escaped. During 
the last year varied forms of the 
disease, resulting in sudden death in 
some cases, have manifested them- 
selves in certain theatres contiguous 
to the PES WAY In spite of this, 
and possibly encouraged by the 
vigorous health of Mrs. Wi ggs of the 
Cabbage Patch, The College Widow is 
coming to try her luck, and Way 
Down East is hoping to live a long 

life at the Aldwych. 


A Brief Revival. 


som et Pimpernels are not to be found 

every day as Mr. Terry has regret- 
fully been obliged to realise, and Matt of 
Merrymount is giving place to a_ brief 
revival of the hardy little perennial, to be 
followed by the production of a new play 
by Mr, William Devereux founded on 
Henry of Navarre, the hero of Ivry and 
the bugbear of his mother - in - law, 
‘Catherine de Medicis. 


An Interesting Artiste. 


(sa Nethersole finds that her lectures 

on tuberculosis and her interest in 
the child courts of America claim so much 
of her time that in the future she is going 
to play exclusively over there and lease a 
theatre in consequence, but prior to this 
London will see her in the autumn in The 
Labyrinth and The Awakening, and it is to 
be hoped that they will give an enthu- 
siastic send-off to this really most interest- 
ing artiste, 


Maria Pavlovna of Russia. 


Versatile French Actors. 

“The versatility of French actors is phe- 
nomenal, May the English follow 

their example. Some of our women have 

done so already—Marie Tempest and 

Ethel Irving par exemple. M. Guitry, the 

creator of The Thief and Samson, which 


A ROYAL BRIDEGROOM’S FORSAKEN SWEETHEART, MISS 
ROSA GRUNBERG 


There is much piquant gossip in Stockholm concerning the approach- 
ing marriage of Prince Wilhelm of Sweden to the Grand Duchess 
What will be the future relations between 
the prince and his petite amie, Miss Rosa Grunberg, ask both men 
and women of Sweden's—in numbers very limited—’ 
several years past Prince Wilhelm has paid marked attention to the 
pretty young actress, who is said to be inconsolable at her royal 


sweetheart's approaching marriage 


will shortly be seen oyer here, is in the 
autumn going to play the principal part 
in an antique operetta by Lemaitre and 
Maurice Donnay (author of L’Autre 
Danger). Let Mr. Pinero, Mr. Sutro, Mr. 
George Alexander, and Mr. Bourchier 
endeavour to demonstrate their dormant 
talents in musical comedy. 


Miss Gertrude Kingston. 
iss Gertrude Kingston gave an excel- 
lent dramatic lecture the other day 
at 20, Hanover Square. She knows what 
she is talking about and talks well, and 
her lecture contained a great deal of inte- 
resting historical information about the 


stage, which she imparted in the most 
delightful manner. ‘To be instructed 


and at the same time amused is a rare 
combination, and proves that Miss King- 
ston has a sense of comedy off the stage as 
well asonit. Happy woman. Mr. Ches- 
terton added to the gaiety of nations with 
some of his apt phrases. 
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Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
M:: Somerset Maugham has proved the 
truth of the axiom by following 
Lady Frederick with Jack Straw, the play 
which everyone in town is going to see. 
I saw a crowd collected outside the Vaude- 
ville. Theatre the other afternoon, and 
haying been away from London for 
about a week could not imagine the 
cause ; on inquiry I found it was the 
advance booking of Mr. Hawtrey’s 
new play, Jack Straw, 


Plenty of Opportunity. 
M:« Cyril Maude was over in Paris 
the other day seeing the funny 
play at the Athénée, Le Boute-en- 
train, with which I hear he was 
delighted. Given a chance Mr. 
Maude can always make us laugh, 
and he will find plenty of oppor- 
tunity here, 


A Farewell Season. 
Sir John Hare has arranged to 
give his farewell season at the 
Garrick, opening on April 30 with 
The Gay Lord Quex, He will be 
supported’ by Miss Nancy Price, who 
will play Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s 
meee Epare oe Eee 


The Choise! Pageant 
Pee for the Chelsea pa- 
eant to be held in the old 
Ranelagh Gardens on June 25 to 30 
and July r are making great head- 
way. The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Cadogan, K.G., is president and 
Mr, J. H, Irvine is master of the 
pageant, A pamphlet containing 
the description of the pageant with 
illustrations is already issued, and 
copies of it can be obtained for 2d. 
each from the secretary, Pageant 
Rooms, Chelsea Town Hall. The 
inhabitants of Chelsea are warmly 
supporting the revels, and now that 
the London pageant is abandoned 
for this year interest will become 
general in this historic féte. 


Mrs. Langtry at the Haymarket. 
MM" Langtry, who has not been 
seen in Londen for some time, 
is going to appear at the Haymarket 
in June in a new play by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, who wrote The Degenerates, 
with which Mrs. Langtry scored sucha big 
success some years ago. 
“* Comeedia.”’ 
Pats is the proud possessor of a daily 
paper called ‘“ Comeedia,” which 
devotes its columns so exclusively to the 
retailing of theatrical intelligence that 
matters of political import, even such 
as the assassination of the Portuguese 
Monarch, find no mention. This paper, 
which is the terror of all the Parisian 
theatrical managers (Sarah Bernhardt has 
even refused reporters admittance to her 
theatre), has sent Mr. Tree an invi- 
tation to go over to Paris fora week to 
play Shakspere as it thinks it would be 
most instructive for the French public, 
who do not appreciate the Bard of Avon 
in their own language. ‘ Comeedia” 
invites correspondents for an explanation 
of this bad taste, which it presumes must 
be due either to a bad translation or an 
insulliciency of décors. 
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A ROYAL TENNIS CHAMPION @ HIS BRIDE. 


PRINCE WILHELM OF SWEDEN—HIS LATEST PORTRAIT 


Prince Wilhelm marries on Tuesday next, the 2ist, the Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna of Russia (inset), who is depicted in her national Court costume. 
The Prince is a keen and brilliant player of Rugby football, captain of the Stockholm Rugby Club, and perhaps the only royal exponent of that game 
He is also Scandinavia'’s champion tennis-player and won recently the open tennis tournament at Stockholm 
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Shakspere Suffragist. 


FTER St. Stephen’s His Majesty’s 
Theatre has suddenly become 
the most interesting place in 
all London to the Suffragettes, 

for Mr. Tree has produced The Merchant 
of Venice. Perhaps you do not see the 
connection, and yet, when you come to 
think of it, Portia was the Christabel 
Pankhurst, LLB., of Hee time. 


Ore of the most emaemcane marks of 

a work of genius is its universality. 
Thus Hamlet seems as up to date as any- 
thing Ibsen ever wrote. The Prince of 
Denmark is the personifica- 


tion of the “sickly con- 
science”? and might have 


been the product of an 
artist of the neurasthenic 
school. Precisely in the 
same way it might be 
argued that Shakspere was 
a believer in feminism or he 
never would have created 
Portia. I do not forget the 
fact that he also produced 
one of the most anti- 
feminine attacks on record, 
namely, The Taming of the 
Shrew, which is a delirious 
expansion into comedy of 
the old saw :— 
A dog, a woman, 
A walnut tree; 
The more you whip ‘em 
The better they be. 
Not that this point of view 
affects its popularity, for 
when Mr. Asche put it on 
at the Adelphi the women 
in his audience seemed to 
enjoy it thoroughly. 


how- 


VI iss Pankhurst, 
eyer, ought to lay 
hands at once on The 


Merchant of Venice, for she 
is speaking so much that 
some of her illustrations 
are getting a little thread- 
bare. ‘True, she will search 
the play in vain for any re- 
ference to votes for women, 
for any categoric  state- 
ment of the feminine case, 
and the people who tried 
poor Shylock in the court 
at Venice had admittedly 
no knowledge that the 
fascinating lawyer who 
defended the case was a 
woman. But, as Balthazar 
completely bested the Jew, 
Shakspere tacitly admitted 
that a woman can conduct 
a case in court. 


Pattia’s pleadings, of course, are very 


tricky, but then the law itself is 
typically feminine in its uncertainty. 
In fact, Portia was very unfair to the 


poor Jew, for he was condemned on the 
veriest quibble, and that always makes 
me sorry for Shylock. The quality of 
mercy is not strained, but the quality of 
common sense was torn to shreds by 
Portia ; for how was it possible to take 
the pound of flesh without spilling blood? 
Of course, the lady is not a bit logical. 
When she asks whether Shylock had 
brought a surgeon to stop his victim’s 
wounds “lest he do bleed to death,” 
he retorts that this provision is not 


“nominated” in the bond. ‘It is not so 
expressed,” says the lady, “ but what of 
that?’ Almost in the same breath, how- 
ever, she maintains that he must do 
nothing that is not in the bond, for she 
calmly decides against him :— 


The words expressly are ‘‘a pound of flesh” 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of 
flesh ; 

But, in ‘the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and 
goods 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the state of Venice. 


MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE AS PORTIA 


In Mr. Tree’s new production of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” at His Majesty's 


f course there are large areas of the 
story which no self-respecting Suffra- 
gette will like. For instance, they will 
not care for the complete submission of 
Portia to Bassanio, for if she had the wit 
to extricate him and his friend, Antonio, 
from their predicament she might have 
been expected to choose a greater lord. 
Indeed, there is but little question of a 
will on her part at all, for she allows 
herself to be raffled for, and Mr. Tree has 
deliberately elaborated this aspect of the 
play, introducing the dandified Prince of 
Arragon who is usually cut out of the 
acting versions. Still, the trial scene is a 
great feather in the cap of the Suffragists, 
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anticipating the ladies who have been 
practising in the courts of Paris during 
the last few years. 

ot te 


[Jniortunately Portia was a far greater 
woman than Miss Alexanda Carlisle. 
Miss Carlisle is very pretty and ambitious ; 
she has made great progress since the days 
when she was with Mr. Hicks and since 
Mr. Nat Goodwin gaye her a good if brief 
schooling in his season at the Shaftesbury. 
But Portia is a far greater personage than 
the delicious little waif in The Morals 
of Marcus, besides which she speaks a 
language that needs years 
of experience to master. 
Miss Carlisle, on the other 
hand, is intensely modern 
and gives you no idea of 
inherent power. Portia 
overwhelmed the court at 
Venice by her splendid 
dignity ; Miss Carlisle cap- 
tures it LE DY pe piseaes 


t may be dae how- 
ever, that this is quite 
in the spirit of the modern 
stage, which is_ extra- 
ordinarily deficient in great 
actresses. This is all the 
more remarkable in view 
of the fact that acting is 
essentially an art which a 
woman comes to with more 
aptitude than a man, and 
yet though women are 
invading every sphere of 
activity their contribution 
to the stage in this country 
cannot compare with that 
of Sarah Siddons in the 
past and of Eleanora 
Duse and Sarah Bernhardt 
abroad at the present time. 
Precisely the same applies 
to Miss Dorothy Minto’s 
Nerissa, which is snappy 
and pert from first to 
last. Of the three ladies 
in the cast at His Majesty’s 
Miss Auriol Lee as Jessica 
alone deserves praise. 


s in nearly all the recent 
Shaksperean revivals 

it is the men who score. 
Shylock is quite the best 
thing Mr. Tree has done 
for years. It is a character 
which fits him like a glove, 
and he has happily avoidedi 
the temptation natural in 
a wit of his quality to- 


Dover Street Studirs 


Svengali-ise it. He makes. 
the old Jew a_ throb- 
bing human being not 


a mass of theatrical eccentricities. Mr. 
Haviland’s Antonio is full of dignity, 
Mr. Brydone’s Prince of Morocco is 
picturesque and sonorous, and Mr. Anson’s 
Old Gobbo is in the best spirit of Shak- 
sperean eOeeh 


‘The mounting of ite play is nagish to a 

fault, for Mr. Tree has supplied a 
series of wonderful pictures which will not 
readily be forgotten. Most gorgeous of all 
is the court of justice, which is a faithful 
copy of the original at Venice. The Rialto 
bridge is also an ingenious piece of stage 
setting, and the garden scene rises to the 
level of art. 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN INVASION. 


Scenes from ‘““ The College Widow” to be presented by an “all-American” cast at the Adelphi on Easter Monday. 


THE CAMPUS SCENE FROM “THE COLLEGE WIDOW” 


The photograph shows a beautiful stage effect reproduced from an actual scene of the green at Yale, America’s famous college at New Haven 


FOUR OF THE PRINCIPALS 


Gertrude Quinlan as Flora Wiggins, the Miss Frances Ring as Jane Witherspoon (the grass widow) and Miss Adeline Dunlop as Bessie Tanner in 
village waitress Mr. Thomas Meighan as Billy Bolton “The College Widow” 
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The Tyranny of 


Speeches v. Music. 


HE decision in favour of no speech-. 
making at the Royal Academy 


banquet this year is part of a 
general movement against that 
which the junior reporter loves to call 
“ post-prandial oratory.” With that move- 
ment I have no sympathy. ‘The fact is 
that music is becoming a tyranny, and | 
sympathise with Mr. Pett Ridge’s com- 
plaint that the orchestra makes such a 
noise in the modern restaurant that only 
a German can make himself heard when 
taking in his soup. The fact is that a 
really good after-dinner speech of about 
twelve minutes’ duration is far more enjoy- 
able than some painfully high notes 
by a tenor or some frantic business 
by an inspired fiddler. 
The Reason Why. 
{ter-dinner speaking has been 
brought into disrepute because 
the wrong people are put up. When 
a dinner is being arranged the 
speakers are chosen not because they 
have anything to say, and not be- 
cause they are capable of saying 
anything, but because of social promi- 
nence or something of the sort. The 
promoters of the dinner say, “ So-and- 
so is a baronet and he must havea 
toast to propose.” Or another man 
has given vast sums to. charitable 
institutions and so he is called on. 
How would music survive such treat- 
ment? Puta violin into the hands of 
a baronet who had never touched one 
before, call on him to favour an 
audience with a performance, and 
observe the result. No one thinks of 
asking a man to play if he cannot 
play, but every night men are called 
upon to speak who cannot speak. 


+ 


The Tyranny of Music. 
Moreover, when a man is speaking 
the others can exchange whis- 
pered or subdued remarks if they do 
not want to listen. You may strike 
a match and light up a cigar without 
attracting attention. In a _ word, 
there is a certain amount of liberty 
enjoyed at such times. But one is 
not allowed to move and is barely 
permitted to breathe when some 
celebrated vocalist or famous instru- 
mentalist is turned on. There is 
generally a musical committee on 
such occasions and its members sit 
glaring round the room anxious to 
detect and scowl upon offenders. 
it at i 

That Long, High Note. 
G ome: may regard meas a Philistine, 

but I confess that I am sick of hear- 
ing a fiddler produce a long, high note 
{rom his instrument while everyone else has 
to remain as still as death and as silent as 
the grave. The note always sounds very 
much the same. There is nothing very 
attractive about it; indeed, it always 
seems to me that the fiddler produces it to 
show.that he can do so rather than for 
the purpose of giving pleasure. Look 
round the table at such atime and you 
will find the faces of men wearing a look 
of pseudo-enjoyment. They care not two 
straws about the note in question, but they 
think that an appearance of pleasure wiil 
indicate culture on their part, just as the 
most illiterate members in the House cheer 
very loudly when someone quotes Latin. 


and excels in many things. 


ai 
ES 
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The Honest Drum. 
f we are to have instrumental music after 
dinner I say, give me the drum, the 
honest big drum. While the fellow was 
walloping it for all he was worth there 
would be no painful feeling of restraint on 
the part of the diners. They could roar 
their facetious little tales at each other, 
strike matches, drop a plate or two, and 
take their ease generally. As things are 
managed at present there are few oppor- 
tunities for unbending. That everlasting 
long, high note, coming either from the 
fiddler or the tenor or from some lovely 
lady singer, keeps us all gloomily silent. 
Fortunately, every now and then in the 


Keturah Collings 
LADY CONSTANCE STEWART-RICHARDSON 


Who is shortly going on an excursion into the Egyptian desert. 
Lady Constance has been into the desert on several occasions in 
the past and delights in the wandering life. 
will live in tents and be attended by Arabs during the excursion. 
Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson is a great favourite in society 
She is a wonderful swimmer and 


has carried off many prizes at the Bath Club 


very midst of this high-class infliction a 
cork will leave a bottle with a cheery 
“pop,” and whenever this happens I 
always feel inclined to leap to my feet and 
cheer. 


A Depressed Audience. 
Agen there is a horrible tendency to 
provide what is called “classical 
music” on these occasions. It is whispered 
round that some long-haired man is going 
to. sing some famous song in Italian or 
German, and the depressed audience is 
also informed that the vocalist has sung it 
before every monarch in Europe. Such 
information causes me to agree with 
Shakspere about the uneasiness associated 
with the kingly state. 
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By Spencer 
o Leigh Hughes. 


Give us a Chorus. 
Not one man in fifty at these dinners 
enjoys this classical music. The 
average man likes a song with a chorus— 
a good rattling and rollicking chorus. 
The judge’s song from Trial by Jury is, for 
purposes of after-dinner enjoyment, worth 
all the painful vocal gymnastics from all 
the grand operas ever produced. 


Proposing Toasts. 
il have already said that after-dinner speak- 

ing has lost its hold on popular taste 
because the performers have been unequal 
to the task imposed on them. For instance, 
if a man be called on to submit a toast 
he generally begins by saying that he 
cannot understand why he has been 
selected. Everyone knows that he 
lies, for 10 to 1 the fellow has forced 
himself on the toast list and has 
threatened all sorts of vengeance if 
he were passed over. Many men can 
talk only about themselves, and what- 
ever the toast may be they enlarge all 
the time on how they felt when asked 
to speak and deal exhaustively with 
the various reasons that may have 
caused them to be put up. 


ts 


tt 
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Useful Hints. 
I once saw a book containing hints 

to those who propose the health 
of others at public dinners, and I was 
struck with the wisdom in some of 
those hints. For instance, the wise 
writer says that in submitting the 
toast of a man’s health “You will 
single out from his life and character 
such things—if there be any—as can 
honestly be placed to his credit.” 
The search may be arduous in some 
cases, but the considerate writer 
adds that in such circumstances “‘ the 
speaker may conscientiously pass over 
many faults.” It is well that this is 
so, for if a speech on such an occa- 
sion had to be an absolutely truthful 
statement of the case there would 
often be bloodshed. 


Draw it Mild. 

f course, the eulogy must be 

reasonably discreet. The writer 

says that you may indulge in “a little 
garnishing,’ but you must beware 
when speaking in the presence of a 
man’s acquaintances lest your praises 
of him provoke their derision. It is 
by no means helpful if just when you 
are piling it on your hearers burst into 
noisy requests that you will “draw 
it mild.” 
The Self-made Man. 

here is another valuable hint in this 

book. The writer tells the after- 

dinner speaker that when he is proposing 
the health of a sell-made man there is no 
need to enlarge too fully on the humble 
position from which he started. This is 
true. I have seen a prosperous and 
honoured citizen trying to look as though 
he enjoyed it as a fatuous friend has ex- 
plained to a large audience that this suc- 
cessful man had managed to raise himself 
from the very dregs of society. Had the 
successful man flung a plate at the head 
of the ass I could not have blamed him. 
The fact is that after-dinner speaking 
requires more art than getting that 
miserable long, high note out of a fiddle. 
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A PROBLEM. By Will Owen. 


Waste aearadiitcrs sc saetiee beael 


The Professor: Can you tell me, Mrs. Morris, how it is that this steak which left the table last night in the shape of a 
parallelogram now appears as an irregular pentagon ? 
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THE LATLER 


BEAUTIFUL 


HE subject of this article was born 
in America and came at the age 
of twenty-two to London to com- 
plete a course of study in painting 

which had already been efficiently con- 
ducted at Paris and Munich. 


()re day Mr. Herkomer got a com- 
mission from a friend to paint his 
portrait. The young artist was on the eve 
of returning to his native country but he 
stayed here to finish the portrait and has 
been painting portraits in London of dis- 
tinguished men and women ever since. 
“ Tt is over twenty years since I received 
my first commission,’ said Mr. 
Herkomer. “I had no intention at all 
of settling down in London or even of 
taking up portrait-paiuting, but that first 
commission led to others, and so as fate 
appeared to have ordained that I should 
stay in this country for some time I took 
a studio in William Street, Lowndes 
Square, where I have worked ever since, 
and find portrait - painting a most in- 
teresting and fascinating pursuit. 


“ Tach sitter is so totally different from 
the other, not only in appearance 
but in personality and cha- 
racter, that I never tire olf 
studying my subjects. Each 
portrait presents some peculiar 
difficulty, and it is work of 
unflagging interest to deter- 
mine how each difficulty is to 
be overcome ; in fact, the paint- 
ing of every portrait I have 
done has been a new experience, 
and the story of the making of 
no two portraits is ever quite 
the same. 
es [2 one portrait I did some 
little while ago, for 
example, I simply sailed along 
at first. Everything went quite 
smoothly; then at one sitting 
all of a sudden came a hitch— 
the mouth of my sitter (a very 
beautiful woman) did not quite 
come out as I wanted it; in 
fact, it was not exactly the 
mouth of my sitter. 


“Che had a very expressive 
mouth, full of character 
and determination. So I worked 
and worked and altered and 
altered the mouth, painted and 
repainted it, and then at last 
by a happy touch I got the 
exact mouth, which made the 
portrait a good likeness. 


ss © Tanother occasion when 

started on the portrait 
of rather an elderly lady every- 
thing seemed to go wrong. It 
did not begin to work out in 
the least as I wanted it. After 
a little bit I saw all at once it 
was in the arrangement of the 
hair that the defect lay. I was 
soon able to alter this, and for 
the rest all was plain sailing. 
I merely mention these as some 
examples out of hundreds which 
I could quote of the difficulties 
that portrait-painting presents.” 
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WOMEN I HAVE PAINTED 


An Interview with Herman G Herkomer. 


E. H. Mills 
HERMAN G. HERKOMER 
Some of whose paintings of beautiful women are 
reproduced on this and the following page, is a 


member of the Society of Oil Painters and Portrait 
Painters 


ne of Mr. Herkomer’s most successful 
portraits was that of Mr. Choate, the 

late American ambassador. ‘Mr. Choate,” 
said Mr. Herkomer, “had a_ splendid 
face, strong determined features, anda fine 


So 


MRS. ALBERT VICKERS 


From the painting by Herman G, Herkomer 


7O 


broad brow. It was a magnificent face 
for a portrait, but his figure was difficult 
to manage; his shoulders were rather 
humped, and the difficulty lay in pre- 
senting the man exactly as he was with- 
out in any way appearing to exag- 
gerate the defect of his figure, which as a 
matter of fact was more apparent than 
real. The portrait was a present from 
American residents in London, and I 
believe it greatly pleased both Mr. Choate 
and the donors of it. I did a replica of 
this portrait for the American embassy in 
London.” 


} it Herkomer, unlike many artists, con- 

fesses that he enjoys painting men 

te) 

quite as much as women ; he has painted 
the portraits of a large number of dis- 
tinguished men including the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Halsbury, the late Duke 
of Cambridge, and recently Sir W. S. 
Gilbert. 


te 


3 


iT adopt rather different methods when 
painting a man from those I employ 
when painting a woman’s portrait,” said 
Mr. Herkomer, “though the difference is 
hard to explain. A woman’s portrait 
requires perhaps a more delicate 
touch and I think rather slower 
work, although curiously 
enough the fastest piece of 
work I ever did was the por- 
trait of a woman which I got 
through in four sittings.” 


tt 


M: Herkomer always en- 

courages his sitters to 
follow the painting of their 
portrait and to make any 
suggestions they please, apropos 
of which he related rather an 
amusing little anecdote. “I 
knew an artist who once got 
into rather a difficulty in this 
way. He was painting a lady 
who had by no means an 
attractive smile, 


i oe. @ & 


““ 


e was not depicting her 

with a smile so_ this 
did not much matter until 
the lady declared that she 
must be painted withone. She 
went over to a mirror and 
stood before it for a little 
while practising various smiles, 
and at last achieved one 
that pleased her, and then with 
this entirely ‘ artificial smile’ on 
her face she resumed her pose 
before the artist and told him 
to proceed with the picture. 


ss he artist set to work, but 

his sitter was unable to 
keep up the smile, which rapidly 
faded away, and so the artist 
had to concoct one of his own 
imagination, which _ happily 
pleased his sitter. Personally I 
olten find a suggestion from a 
sitter quite useful, and if not I 
have never any difficulty in 
showing a sitter that it would 
not be advisable to carry it 
out.” 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN PAINTED BY MR. HERKOMER. 


The portrait reproduced at the top on the left is Mrs. Oakley Maund, on the right is Mrs. Plunket Greene; the bottom picture on the left is Lady Waleran 
and that on the right is Mrs. Charles McNeill, wife of the master of the Grafton Hunt 
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THE -TATGLER 


Wina 


R. W. PETT RIDGE calls his 

latest book “Speaking Rather 

Seriously ” (Hodder and Stough- 

ton). This title does not mean 

that Mr. Ridge has refrained from telling 

eood stories. His aim is to suggest 

a number of small reforms or “better 

ways’ which concern the life of Lon- 

don. From the altitude of Primrose 

Hill, not of Ararat, he preaches his 

gospel of minor human help. And 

yet he contrives to alarm me. I see 

new societies springing up at his 

bidding like cress grown in a 

saucer. I see the heavens darkened 

by long flights of secretary-birds 
uttering their eevee CTIES.” 


ie Ridge’s first seeelee is that 
the young man coming to Lon- 

don without friends should be met at 
his terminus and be delivered at some 
decent destination with as much 

security as a hare that has a label 

tied to its neck. It seems a good 

idea, and no doubt the various county 
associations in London would be the 
right folk to supply pilots. A body 

of Elder Brethren of the Lodging- 

house seems indicated. But is Mr. 

Ridge sure that the lone countryman 
really arrives—I mean that the arriv- 
ing countryman is really alone? [| 
have a notion that his isolation is a 
bit of a figment and that he has 
always in his pocket some personal 
clue to the labyrinth of London. 
The late Mr. Robert Buchanan it is 
true spent his first night in London 
in something like a thieves’ kitchen 
in the Shoreditch region; yet he 
woke up next morning unhurt and 
unrobbed. ‘That, however, is not my, 
point. My point is that he had a 

proper note of introduction in his 

pocket all the while. I suppose he pre- 
ferred the romance of London to the sale 
conduct of the Up Parcels Office. Many 
of us were like that. We wished to enter 
London, not to be “‘entered” in it. I 
agree that a hare ought to be met at 
Euston, but that is 
largely because the 
hare is dead. 


M Rid a6 is 


quite right i in 
advising that Lon- 
doners should be 
taught to walk in 
the parks" He 
shows that to a 
majority the parks 
and open spaces are 
only geographical 
expressions. Even 
North Londoners 
speak of Hamp- 
stead Heath as 
though it were “‘ an 
unattainable point 
which several had 
endeavoured to 
reach, perishing in 
the gallant attempt 
and leaving their 
poor bodies to 
bleach in Kentish 
Town Road.” He 
mentions an _ old 
lady of St. Pancras 


and see Regent’s Park. “ Haverstock Hill, 
a gentle ascent, has the reputation fairly 


possessed by the Wetterhorn ; Highgateis ing, 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


ood sense and persuasive banter make 
Mr. Ridge’s pages delightful read- 
and many of his suggestions seem 


a spot to which it is correct togo only ina admirable. Still, not all. Mr. Ridge 
conveyance led by black horses,” Inshort, would like to engage “a few uniformed 


Reutlinger 


MDLLE. CHEVRIER OF THE MOULIN ROUGE 


the Londoner too often despisesall Londons four. 


men” to walk about the streets re- 
moving rubbish and reminding care- 
less adults of their duty to the pave- 
ment “in a firm but good-natured 
manner that shall avoid the extremes 
of Germany and Morocco.” I quite 
understand that the rubbish and 
banana skins would be removed, but 
who is to remove the uniformed men ? 


ed itt 


ow for one of Mr. Ridge’s stories. 

An ex-pickpocket of Hoxton 

tells how he took four watches within 

three months from the same gentle- 
man :— 

“Picture to yourself, my lad, the 

Poultry this end of Cheapside. Rather 

a portly gent comes out of his office 


' there at five o'clock to the very minute, 


crosses the road; half-way across 


‘-makes a practice of glancing up at a 


very pretty girl type-w iting at a 
window. I touches him for his gold 
watch. A month passes by ; I stroll 
down there again. Five o’clock out 
comes portly gent; half-way across 
peeps up at very pretty girl; | touches 
lim fora second gold watch. I leaves 
him be for six weeks and goes down 
there again. Five o'clock, portly 
gent, corner of his eye up at pretty 
girl; I touches him for a gold watch 
once more. Is that all right, or isn’t 
it all right?” 

I point out (says Mr. Ridge) < 
sight discrepancy in figures; at the 
beginning he mentioned four; he has 
given patticulars accounting for only 
three. 

“ Quite correct, my lad ; I did take 

Four I took. Four was the total 


but his own. Mr. Ridge quotes the old number. But the fourth was a.Waterbury, 


farce: “Grosvenor Gardens? Doyoumean and 
to say you live in such an out-of-the-way 


I put i back.” 


corner as Grosvenor Gardens? Why don’t “The Gnees I one is disappearing. 


you live somewhere central, like Brixton?” 


who said she had A SCENE IN THE BIDE-A-WEE HOME FOR ANIMALS 


decided to “take the 


This excellent New York institution cares for sick and injured animals. It al 


An interesting reference to it occurs 
in Miss Gertrude 
Lister's “A Family 
Chronicle” (Mur- 
ray) In* 1844 
Bobus Smith, 
brother of Sidney 
Smith, had the 
influenza severely. 
Of this and his 
blindness he spoke 
with great patience, 
and quoted the say- 
ing of an old Greek 
author: “* The gods 
have given us stern 
endurance to meet 
inevitable evils.’ 
This he repeated 
with great fire and 
energy two or three 
times as if he felt 
it more and more 
each time, 


“FE Ie said that it 
was a con- 

soling thought that 
whatever ills might 
befall him he knew 
it was not for long, 
which was _ the 
ereatest comfort old 


Byron 


so provides such 


; ” 
bull by the horns comforts as sun hats for horses in hot weather, drinking troughs, etc. age afforded.” 
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INVENTIONS THAT HAVE NOT BEEN PATENTED: 


XQ i \ 
=x 


2 
| Te, 
' : LOYd 
THE BRENNAN GYROSCOPE ADAPTATION 
| OEFYING ALL LAWS OF GRAVITATION MesST 
| USEFUL FOR MOUNTAINS AND ICEBERGS. 


a 


FOR CROSSING UNFORDABLE RIVERS THE AEROPLANE ATTACHMENT 
IS INDISPENSABLE. ( 


A y YZ; - : 
QAT Ze ag 
4 Te eee revere 


AND FOR LAKES AND PARTLY FROZEN 
SEAS NO CAR IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
THE ALUMINIUM IS CWT, DAVIT-SLUNG 
TUG-PINNACE . 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ROUND-THE-WORLD MOTORISTS 


13 c 


THE TATLER 


MIXED 


A Writing Story. 

CERTAIN theatrical manager 

whose name is a household word 

in the north can neither read nor 

write but kept a private secretary 

who had strict injunctions not to betray 
the secret. 

One day the manager was dining at 
a hotel when a gold watch was raffled. 
Each of the guests staked half-a-sovereign, 
wrote his name ona scrap of paper, and 
threw it into a hat. The manager was 
dreadfully perplexed when his turn came 
to sign his name. However, he pretended 
to write, rolled up the blank piece of 
paper, and threw it 
into the hat along 
with the rest. 

Later the paper was 
drawn, and great was 
the astonishment when 
it was found to be 
blank. But B——, the 
heavy lead, who was 
present, asked to have 
it shown to him, and 
when he had examined 


it carefully he  ex- 
claimed :— 
“Ah! that is our 


manager's. hand-writ- 
ing; I should know it 
among a thousand.” 


Done. 

He was a_ very 
smart young 

man, and as_ he en- 


tered the village gro- 
cer’s shop he addressed 
himself to the shop- 
keeper loudly :— 

““T hear you have 
started a branch. post 
office 2?” 

“Yes, “sit; tliat is 
som 

““T suppose,” con- 
tinued the smart 
young man, “you are 
selling stamps three a 
penny to work up a 
connection and carry 
out your cheap prin- 
ciples?” 

“No, sir,” replied 
the shopkeeper, “I 
can’t quite do that; 
but I’m selling them 
three for twopence 
just at first.” 


“ That’s good. 
Give me_ twopenny- 
worth. I can’t miss a 


chance like this.” 

And he laid down 
two pennies, which 
the shopkeeper took 
up, and to the delight 
of the other customers handed over the 
counter one penny and two halfpenny 
stamps. 


A Stoic. 
V hen I was a student in London, related 
a well-known physician at a dinner 
recently, I had a patient, an Irishman, with 
a broken leg. When the plaster bandage 
was removed and a lighter one put in its 
place I noticed that one of the pins went 
in with great difficulty and I could not 
understand it. A week afterwards, on 
removing this pin, I found it had stuck 
hard and fast, and I was forced to remove 
it with the forceps. What was my asto- 


The Lady: John Willie, the age of chivalry is dead. 


nishment to find that the pin had been run 
through the skin twice, instead of through 
the cloth. 

“ Why, Pat,” said I, “didn’t you know 
that pin was sticking in you?” 

“Sure an’ I did,’ replied Pat. “ But 
I thought you knowed your business, so I 
hilt me tongue.” 


Their Prospects. 
i nd if you marry this young pauper,” 
queried the irate father, “ how on 
earth are you going to live?” 
“Oh, we have figured that all out,” 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FAIR 


up and carried me across 


replied his erring daughter. ‘“ You re- 
member that old hen my aunt gave 
me! 

SOYICSiip 

“Well, IL have been readinga poultry 
circular and I find that a good hen will 
raise twenty chicks in a season. Well, 
the next season that will be twenty-one 
hens, and as each will-raise twenty more 
chicks, that will be 420. The next year 
the number will be 8,400, the following 
year 168,000, and the next 3,360,000. 
Just think. At only 2s. apiece we will 
then have £216,000. Then, my dear old 
father, we'll lend you some money to pay 
off the mortgage on this house.” 
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In other days you would have picked me 
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; SOME STORIES. 


His Retort. 


N iss Sulfra Gette waxed eloquent. “And 

what,” she demanded as she came 
to the climax, ‘fis to be the result of our 
emancipation?’ She looked around with 
the calm assurance of one who had asked 
a poser. This was too much [or the little 
man who was waiting for his wife in a far 
corner of the hall. 

“1 know,” he shouted. 

“Ah!” returned the new woman on 
the platform scornfully, “the little man 
with the bald head thinks he has solved 
the problem that we came here to discuss 
this afternoon. We will gladly give our 
attention while he tells 
us what is to be the 
result.” 

“Cold meals and 
tagged — children,” 
roared the little man, 
determined to get his 
own back. 


A Rehearsal. 
JAX Shaksperean com- 
pany visiting 


a provincial town 
were presenting with 
more or less success 


The Merchant _ of 
Venice. A gentleman, 
who though not a 
Jew had a_= strong 


Jewish cast of coun- 
tenance, was desirous 
to see the piece. He 
engaged a cab to take 
him to the theatre. 
On arriving at his 
destination the cab- 
man demanded two 
shillings as his fare. 

“You scoundrel 
cried the other, ‘how 
dare you charge 
double fare? Here's 
a shilling; you won’t 
get more.” 

Cabby eyed the 
coin carefully, and as 
his fare entered the 
theatre murmured in a 
“stage’’ aside, ‘If 
you perform your part 
as well in the theatre 


1 


as you have done it 
outside, guv’ner, I'd 


give two _ shillings 
myself to hear you.” 


The Wrong Glass. 
AX clergyman very 

particular about 
his personal appear- 
ance was once on 
circuit and found him- 
self due to preach in 
a country parish. Finding there was no 
glass in the vestry and fearing his hair 
might not be quite as smooth as it should 
be he asked the clerk if he could get him 
a glass. The man was gone some minutes 
but at length returned and produced a 
parcel very mysteriously from under his 
arm. To the astonishment of the clergy- 
man when it was opened it contained 
a bottle of whisky with water and a 
tumbler. 

“You mus’n’t let on about it, mister,” 
said the clerk, “for I got it as a great 
favour, an’ I shouldn’t ha’ got it at all, 
bein’ church hours, if I hadn’t a-said it 
was for you.” 
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BEWARE OF PICKPOCKETS—-AND OTHERS. 


‘The ways of the street thief, male and female, are ingenious and varied. Our first illustration depicts the “cute”? method adopted by a female thief, who used two or 
three strong elastic garters to convey out of the shop into a safer place of deposit articles taken from counters, ete.; (2) a simple trick, which can be played by one 
man, gives an excellent opportunity for exchanging the wealth of this world; (3) how the female ring-snatcher secretes a ring in her hollow boot heel filled with bees’ 
wax ; (4) if hooded, by turning the tails of a long coat over your head, you can be safely ““cuddled’”? by a man from the back, who relieves you of the contents of your 
trousers pockets while an assistant can secure your ‘‘red stuff’? from your waistcoat ; (5) another neat dodge of the street thief; (6) when your coat is jerked from your 
back by the collar and is brought down to the middle of your arms at the back you are properly trussed and will soon be minus your valuables; (7) never put anything 
waluable in the tail pockets of coats as they are easily emptied by skilled operators; (8) a friendly hand-shake with a stranger may result in the gathering of loose 
but valuable rings; (9) apart from the danger to health in giving a light you may be parting with your own particular gold hunter if you oblige a stranger in this way 
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INCIDENTS in the CAREER of a VIOLINIST 


By Johannes Antoine Wolff. 


Early Influences. 
HE Hague is my birthplace, and I 
made my first public appearance 
as a violinist at the age of twelve. 
‘My father intended me for the 
law, and it was chance that led to 
me becoming a violinist. I was nine 
years old—and until that period I had 
never touched a violin—when I heard 
Wieniawski play at a concert at The 
Hague, and from that moment my 
future was decided. Then and there 
I determined to be a violinist. I went 
up to Wieniawski after the concert 
and declared my wish to follow in his 
footsteps. He was kind, and told me 
that I must go to Brussels and be his 
pupil. The opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of his suggestion unfortu- 
nately did not occur, but nevertheless 
1 thenceforth devoted every moment 
of my spare time to the violin. 


* * * 

The Call of Music. 
went to school at Rotterdam, where 
I trained for the law and passed 
all the necessary examinations. But 
tue law did not interest me much. 
All my thoughts were for the violin, 
and at this I worked under the tuition 
of Herr Wirth. ‘The crowning event 
of my student days was when at the 
age of thirteen I won the prize com- 
peted for by nineteen others in con- 
nection with the musical pension 
established by the King of Holland. 
I was very proud and happy. The 
pension amounted to £120 a year, 
and | enjoyed it for three years, study- 
ing at the Conservatoire at Dresden 
and in Paris, where I worked under 

Massart. 
* * 


First Public Appearance. 
My first public appearance in Paris 

was at the Pasdeloup concert 
at the Cirque d’Hiver. I was very 
nervous, and I shall never forget hear- 
ing a man sitting in the front row 
immediately below the platform say to a 
friend next to him as I made my appear- 
ance and he looked at the programme, 
““C’est un nouveau, n’est ce pas? Que 
fait il ici?’ The words sent a chill 
through me, but perhaps they strung me 
up to do my best. Who knows? I was 
not long in the French capital before the 
King of Holland appointed me court 
violinist, at the same time making me 
chevalier of the Couronne de Chéne. 

“ * * 

First Paid Engagement. 
My first paid engagement was at a 

wedding at Fléres in Normandy, 
which also marked the first engagement 
of Madame Calvé. Then I tried to obtain 
some concert engagements, but I confess 
that at that time it was very hard for me 
to succeed in paying my way atall. The 
kindness of the Norwegians and that of 
Saint-Saéns, best and most encouraging of 
friends, were almost the only bright spots 
in a very gloomy time. 


Playing in England. 
oming to England I appeared for the 
first time at a Manns concert at the 
Crystal Palace. I had no friends in Lon- 
don but was introduced to Madame Wad- 
dington, the wife of the French Minister 
here. She was very kind and invited me 

to play at her house 


Invercauld to Balmoral. 


“The late Lady Glenesk was also a good 
friend to me. I played at her house 


at Invercauld, which, of course, is quite 
near to Balmoral, where soon afterwards 


JOHANNES WOLFF, THE FAMOUS VIOLINIST 


Who relates some interesting incidents of his career on this page 


I played before Queen Victoria. That was 
the turning point of mycareer. After that 
things went easily. Her Majesty was 
graciousness itself, and for many con- 
secutive years afterwards I had the honour 
of playing before her. Later on I was 
invited by the Grand Duke of Hesse to 
Darmstadt, and the present Czarina of 
Russia, an accomplished musician, played 
my accompaniments on the piano. 
Ht te te 

An Emperor’s Present Sold for Food. 
Ore of my early tours was made in 

Brazil, where I played on several 
occasions before the late Emperor, who 
presented me with a pair of pearl cuff 
links, which later on I was obliged to part 
with for the sake of food and lodging, 
for alas! the tour was a financial failure. 

oe te ue 

A More Wonderful Violinist. 
A® amusing incident happened during 

the Brazilian tour. I had been 
playing at one of the small towns, and 
after the concert a smartly-dressed negro 
came up to me and said how much he had 
enjoyed the music. ‘Ah, monsieur,” he 
exclaimed, “your playing is beautiful, 
but last week I heard something even finer.” 
I was interested and pressed for particulars. 
“Well, we had a violinist here who was 
wonderful. He played the violin on his 
back.” The negro had visited the circus. 
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What I Do for a Living. 
yes in enlightened circles it is surpris- 
ing sometimes what odd questions 
are put to one. I remember once after | 
had finished playing someone came up 
and congratulated me, and _ then, 
looking at the violin, asked, “ But 
what is it you do outside this?” AIL 
I could murmur in response was to 
the effect that I tuned the strings. 
# a So 
The Modern School of Music. 
I am sometimes asked if I believe in 
the modern school of music. Yes, 
assuredly. The best modern com- 
posers should, in my opinion, be 
studied together with the classics. 
1 believe especially in studying the 
works of such men as Grieg, Saint- 
Saéns, Richard Strauss, and Sinding. 
The latter conducted the concerto 
composed by himself that I played 
at the Philharmonic concert some 
time ago. 
« ae * 
A Compliment from Grieg. 
“Touching Grieg, whom I count 
among my dearest friends and 
with whom I often toured, he paid 
me one of the greatest compliments 
I have ever received. We were play- 
ing a duet of his together, and when 
we had finished he turned to me 
with the exclamation, ‘‘ Wolff, it was 
you, not I, who composed this.” 
% ft e 
Travelling. 
n the course of my travels one of 
the most memorable journeys | 
have experienced was when I travelled 
for three nights and two days to my 
place of destination and played at a 
concert on the evening of my arrival. 
I have a vivid recollection, too, of a 
race against time | once had in order 
to fulfil a concert engagement. I was 
booked to play at Scarborough, and 
on looking through the time table 
found there was no train that would 
get me there in time. It was an awkward 
moment, but the difficulty was met by 
putting on a special. 
* # * 
The Trials of the Young Musician. 
JAN point on which I feel very strongly is 
the struggle that the young artist 
without money or influence has to endure 
in order to gain a footing in the musical 
world. Realising acutely the enormous 
difficulties that await those starting on a 
musical career I am inclined to say, when 
asked if I have any advice to offer to the 
beginner, ‘‘ Don’t begin.” 


Favourite Pieces of Great Musicians. 
| de Pachmann loves Chopin best, 
* though he says naively that he 
‘plays all music equally well.” Herr 
Richard Bullig adores Brahms’s B flat 
concerto above all others, and Mr. Percy 
Grainger delights in Busoni’s arrangement 
of Bach’s organ prelude and fugue in 
D major. Violinists, on the contrary, 
appear to like gayer music best. Miss 
Marie Hall’s favourite is Paganini’s con- 
certo in D, partly because it was her first 
show piece. Mischa I*lman singles out a 
passage in the Brahms concerto, the prin- 
cipal theme of the first movement, for his 
especial favour, while Kreisler admires the 
concertos of Beethoven and Brahms, 
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“FARE” COMMENT. By Charles Crombie. 


Suffragette: Holloway! What’s the fare? 
Conductor: Same as you ’ad before, miss—bread and water 
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DHE BAT EEA. 


T the meeting of the Society for the 
Investigation of the Neglected 
Paths of Psychology the chair- 
man, Professor Hugh Mumbles, 
said that he had much pleasure in intro- 
ducing Dr. Albrecht von Zeltinger. Dr. 
von Zeltinger would read a paper on 
feminine inscriptions found at the back of 
bridge scores, showing what deductions 
might be drawn from them, bearing upon 
minor sex differences and other matters of 
importance.. The subject, he believed, 
had been comparatively little studied and 
would in consequence be of great interest. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Albrecht von Zeltinger with 
much energy and fluency, though with a 
slightly foreign accent, read as follows :— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, to-night I ask 


you to paddle 
with me in an 
unknown water. 


That ladies write 
at the back of the 
bridge score, that 
is well known; 
yes. But what 
they write there, 
that is not so. 
And why?  Be- 
cause if the in- 
scription’ is of 
a confidential 
nature the lady 
will crumple him 
up and throw him 
in the fire. If it 
is not confidential 
or if she forget 
and leave it on 
the table a servant 
comes in and all 
is cleared away. 
So much which 
is priceless is lost 
to us. 

Yet I have 
here several of 
these priceless 
documents — the 
back - inscribed - 
feminine - bridge - 
scores. To the 
man of science in 
search of his 
material no dilffi- 
culty should be 
too great. I have 
waited in country 
houses where a 
lavish hospitality 
has been extended 
to the German dis- 
tinguished man, and after the game of hen 
bridge, as you call it, I have sometimes 
been able to collect my documents before 


the servant could clear away. I have 
also in my pay a waiter in a well- 
known ladies’ club who has _ provided 


me with much that is valuable, even 
with charred documents taker from the 
fireplace itself. 

“T regard only what is called hen 
bridge. It is true that the females also play 
with males. Yes, often. It is good. Butin 
the presence of the male the female is very 
secret; she exercises her congenital and 
inherited tendency to vuse—she will write 
nothing. Also, because she is imitative, 
she takes on the male attitude towards 
the game. That is all right, but it is not 
sex psychology. It is what you call 
vitiated. 

‘“Now I have here a_bridge-score. 
At the back there is a writing, and 


Jack of the Score : 


some of the words are underlined. I 
read it :— 

““*Did you ever see such a declaration ? 
I'll never leave it to her again.’ 

“Now that is very curious. ‘There is 
nothing expressed here which is not male ; 
the only dillerence is that the male would 
not express it. The male may conclude 
that his partner is an absolute duffer and 
that he cannot be trusted with a declara- 
tion. He may on his own declaration 
alter what should have been a fair heart 
into a light no-trumper on the chance of 
making one game certain before his 
partner can ruin it. But he will not 
talk, and he will write nothing on the 
back of his score. He keeps his own 
counsel. That is the difference between 
the female and the male; the female is 


MOTHER AND SON—A BEAUTIFUL STUDY 


secretive, but the male is secret. Notice, 
too, that probably this female makes her 
complaint to an opponent and that she 
conveys information which the opponent 
may subsequently find useful. ‘This illus- 
trates the fact that the point of honour is 
lower in the female and that she has less 
foresight. 

“Tt is only fair toadd that the observa- 
tion may have been shown to a bystander. 
I have here a back-inscribed score which 
was clearly shown to a bystander. It 
says: ‘Lucky they didn’t spot my 
revoke.’ 

“But perhaps the most wonderful and 
most interesting points about these in- 
scriptions is that so far as my researches 
have gone 80 percent. of them have no 
bearing on the actual play of the game. 

“T have here a set of four score-papers. 
On the back of the first three the word, 
Abracadabra, is inscribed. The female is 
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By Barry 
Pain. 


superstitious and prone to the use of a 
fetish to bring her good luck. ‘The base- 
lessness of the superstition is illustrated by 
the fact that these three papers show a 
loss of six consecutive rubbers to the 
scorer. The fourth and last paper shows 
the score of one rubber only. This also is 
lost. At the back of it, under the word 
Abracadabra, is written, ‘likewise, rats.” 
It would seem that here experience has 
taught the female. 

“By far the commonest inscription on 
the back of the score is the address of 
some person. Of these I have one hundred 
and forty-two which I have personally in- 
vestigated. Ninety-one belonged to dress- 
makers, twenty-seven to hair specialists, 
eleven to palmists or clairvoyants, six to 
chemists, three to manicurists, two to 
servants’ agencies, 
and one toa place 
of worship. The 


other address is 
simply a_ private 
house. The fact 
that these have 
come into my 
possession shows 
that people of 


weak memory fre- 
quently forget the 
notes which they 
make to supple- 
mentthat memory. 
There are many 
other conclusions 
to be drawn, but 
though I haye not 
the time to deal 
with these to - 
night you will find 
an exhaustive 
treatment of them 
in my forthcoming 
work on the sub- 
ject. 
“The recipe, 
medical or other- 
wise, is not un- 
common in these 
inscribed scores. 1 
select an instance 
at random. It runs, 
‘One part euca- 
lyptus to three 
parts eau de 
cologne. You just 
sniff it.’ 

“Other inscrip- 
tions are of a 
graphic or dia- 
grammatic cha- 
racter. The greater 
part represents hats or other articles of 
clothing. Other objects depicted are a 
Pekinese dog, a flower, a ship of un- 
known rig, and Mr. Asquith. The por- 
trait of the latter is clearly named but not 
recognisable. 

“The general effect of all these inscrip- 
tions is to emphasise to the scientific 
student the painful levity and want of 
concentration in the female mind. It 
explains why women rarely, if ever, rise 
to any eminence in any art or science. It 
explains 3 

At this point, owing to considerable 
uproar from the ladies in the audience, the 
doctor resumed his seat. 

Several ladies replied simultaneously. 

The chairman moved a vote ol thanks 
to the lecturer; this was not carried. 

Police protection having been  ob- 
tained, Dr. Albrecht von Zeltinger then 
left the hall. 


Bassano 
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TWINS. By G. E. Studdy. 


bi 
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Captain Hookey: Ah! that little drop has made another man of you, Pat 
Patrick : It has that, yer honour; but he’s jist as dhry as the ither wan was 
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MIBYD, MAID 


What he Had. 


WELL-KNOWN racing motorist 
on a recent pleasure tour in 
y North Wales one day arrived 


| at a forlorn country inn, and 
addressing a lugubrious waiter inquired 
if he could have a chicken and asparagus. 
The mysterious serving man shook his 
head. 
| Can I have a duck then ?” 
fo) boINO, Sir. ‘ 
“Have you any mutton chops?” 
“Not one, sir.” 
“Well, if you have nothing to eat 


bring me a drink. 
Have you any j—— 
spirits ?” 


“Sir,” replied the 
man with a profound 
sigh, “we are out of 
spirits.” 

“Then inthe name 
of all that’s sensible, 
what have you got 
in the house?” 

“ Bailiffs, sir,’ re- 
plied the waiter. 


A Slight Mistake. 
AA commercial tra- 
veller on his 
first business trip 
called upon a well- 
known chemist. He 
was nervous as he 
put his hand in his 
pocket and handed 
out a card. 
“7 represent that 


concern,’ said the 
young man. 

“You are fortu- 
nate,’ replied the 
chemist. 


The commercial 
traveller was en- 
couraged and said :-— 

“JT think so, sir, 
and the chemist who 
trades with us is even 
more so. My firm 
has the finest line 
of cosmetics in the 
country.” 

““T shouldn’t have 
thought it,” slowly 


responded the man 
of medicines. ‘ Her 
complexion looks 
natural,” 

And he handed 
back the photograph 
which the young 


A Suspect. 
A® author who seeks seclusion and 
inspiration in a small hamlet in 
Devonshire recently became conscious of 
most suspicious glances cast upon him by 
country acquaintances. Then he became 
aware that his footsteps were dogged. A 
constable was occasionally seen around 
his house, and a stranger, who afterwards 
turned out to be a detective, appeared. 
Tortured and troubled the poor man at 
last asked a friend the meaning of it all. 
Don’t you know?” said he. ‘They 
suspect you of murder.” 
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A Brighton Story. 

A 8004 story is going the rounds of a 
certain well-known millionaire tailor 

who shall be nameless. 

He was at Brighton on a_ recent 
Sunday, and while he was taking a walk 
along the promenade a young man with a 
couple of lady friends observed, ‘ Now, 
you wouldn’t take that good-looking man 
for a tailor, would you? But he is. 
Just listen while I take him down a notch 
or two. I'll tell him this coat he has 
made doesn’t fit.” 

As he spoke the tailor approached and 

politely ackowledged 


: the salutation of his 
; customer, who walk- 
ing up to him said, 


man had given him © ae == 
by mistake. 


Binks: Hi! Would you kindly throw down my ball, sir? 


WHAT MAY HAPPEN A FEW YEARS HENCE 


carried away this morning already 


That Settled it. 

At an old-fashioned 
Surrey hotel 

two diners were having a dispute as to 

what a pineapple really was. 

One of the diners insisted that it was a 
fruit, the other that it was a vegetable. 
A bet was made, and the friends determined 
to accept the decision of the waiter, who 
was called to the table.’ 

“John,” asked one of them, “how do 
you describe a pineapple? Is it a fruit or 
Is it a vegetable ?” 

The waiter thoughtfully rubbed his 
hands and slowly replied, ‘It’s neither, 
gentlemen; a pineapple is always a hextra.” 


Colonel McBluster : 


Your confounded ball hit me in the ear, sir, and | will not throw it down. 
Why didn’t you sound your hooter before driving ? 


“OF murder !”’ said the horrified man. 
“What do you mean?” 

“You received a post card last week?” 

“ Probably I received a dozen.” 

“ But on this particular card were these 
words, ‘Be sure and save the child but 
kill the mother, and the postmaster read 

% 

At this juncture the author found it 
necessary to inform his well-meaning 
friend that it was nothing more dreadful 
than a communication from the publishers 
of his forthcoming novel. 
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It’s lodged in your car. 


“Here, look at me. 
Does this coat fit?” 
The — millionaire 
took in the situation 
at aglance. “It cer- 
tainly does not fit,” 
said he, and pulling 
out a piece of French 
chalk he proceeded 
liberally to mark and 
cross the coat all over, 
and then observed 
with the utmost ur- 
banity, ‘‘ Now, if you 
will kindly send that 
coat to my shop the 
alterations shall be 
attended to at once.” 


ca & 
Free Land. 
t was at a recent 
open-air meeting 
in a village near 
Exeter that a well- 
known speaker was 
holding forth. 

“Me n;2 he 
shouted, “ what we 
want and what we 
are going to get is 
free land. We want - 
the land for the 
people. Free land, 
men, we want, and 
we are going to have 
free land.” 

Just then a large 
piece of earth landed 
in the speaker’s eye, 
| and while he was re- 
moving the clod a 
voice yelled out :— 

“Well, there is a 
bit of Devonshire to 
go on with.” 


——-| Eo i 
A House-painter. 
aN few years ago 
when the Bohe- 
nuan gloried in his 
rags and tatters a 
now eminent artist 
used to dress in such a fashion that it 
might be called disreputable. His first 
chance in life came when a certain lord 
invited him down to his country mansion to 
paint a view of the house. When he arrived 
the door was opened to him by the butler. 
“T am Mr. So-and-so,” said the artist. 
“T have come down to paint the house.” 
The butler surveyed the visitor’s shabby 
clothes for an instant and remarked, 
“ That’s strange, mister ; his lordship ain’t 
said anythink to me about having the 
house done hup.” 


l’ve had six 
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Wan- 0- War Teak Wood Garden Furniture 


PAINT. NO VARNISH. 


CASTLES 
SHIPBREAKING Go, Lo, 


BALTIC WHARF, 


MILLBANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


(Foot of Vauxhall Bridge.) 


3 Ore z Telephone: Westminster 89. Telegrams: “Castles, Millbank, London.” 
HLM. “CALEDONIA.” “NIOBE" TABLE. ————— “ HANNIBAL" SEAT. 
BROKEN UP BY CASTLES, 1907. £2 12 6 CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. £2 15 O 


Are you Re-decorating ? 


If so, you cannot do better than 
have Hall’s Distemper walls, the 
quick, clean, artistic decoration, 
entirely free from the objectionable 
smell of paint. 


A Sparkling Moselle of ex- 


9 

Hall’s 
eo 

D 1 Ss t e m Pp e r quisite quality, made from 

grapes grown in the famous 


(Trade Mark) Vineyards of Berncastel. See 
makes cheerful, restful and airy the Kupferberg brand on label 
rooms. Itis madeinawide range f 60|- ber dos. 64]- per 2doz. 3-bottles. 
of 70 colours, including rich dark, eran A : 
as well as light shades. It has the ees ep ee DARIaREES Cal 
important advantageof never fading SE MArIOn eerie ai Tionidone ETC! 
in colour, enabling pictures and 3 if z 
furniture to be changed without 
showing a discoloured wall. 


Your decorator can quickly and 
at little cost change your paper- 
covered walls to the modern artistic 
picture walls made by Hall’s 
Distem per. 

Write for the beautiful Hall’s Distemper 
Booklet ‘‘Modern Development in House 


Decoration” with coloured views of dining, : 
drawing, bedroom and library, post free. ps | fey) 
Ask your decorator to show you the series ‘ 
“D of artistic stencil friezes, similar ne ene pet? 
istemperi. Nina shewn on this advertisement, which the ' i a 
th pering is easier trade can now obtain direct from the Sole Che. aa KF 
an painting or wall- Manufacturers— 
apering. With Hall’s = 
tans it is altogether SISSONS BROTHERS & Co.. Ltd., HULL. 
e Office—199®; Boro’ High St., S.. 
finer in effect and costs eee sdk Bh SEs SE 


less.” 


INGREASED 
BANKING FACILITIES. | |]“HELIAR” BIJOU 


Special banking facilities, hitherto unobtainable, are now Reflex Gamera. 


offered to those desirous of opening Small Trading Accounts. 


12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


For plates 44 x 6c.m., 13 x 23 in. 


pie 
2: Is allowed on DRAWING ACCOUNTS CHEOT OOK: This camera is constructed entirely of light 

; metal and is designed to meet the require- 
4. Che allowed on DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ete et eh ments of Tourists, Sportsmen, and others 
who wish to have the advantage of an }f 
up-to-date Reflex Camera in a small and 
conyenient size. It is fitted with a Focal 


Plane Shutter for time and instantaneous 
MERCANTILE BANK OF LONDON, ita. § | fleeo= 


2 i Bee Reflex Camera, complete with Heliar Lens F 45, lsat: 
ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS. for 12 plates and Leather Sling Case ee - ‘s 
Authorised Capital, £500,000. : Ditto ditto with 6 Single Metal Dark Slides and Adapter, 
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A QUARTET OF BEAUTIES. 


Keutlinger > Reullinger 
LA BELLE OTERO MDLLE. SOREL OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE 
Mdlle, Otero is almost as well known in London as in Paris. Her jewels are The well-known actress who has recently attempted to add journalism 
among the most wonderful in the world, and a certain diamond and emerald to her many accomplishments. Mdlle. Sorel considers herself (and with 
stomacher, which was made for her some years ago, is worth thousands some justice) the image of Marie Antoinette, many interesting souvenirs 


of pounds of whom she possesses 


Reutinger 


MDLLE, DORA PARNES MDLLE, YVONNE DE BRAY 


A clever singer at Olympia, which besides being one of the chief is one Of the Théatre Antoine, which is in the Boulevard de Strasbourg. This 
of the most beautiful music-halls in Paris. It devotes itself chiefly to theatre devotes itself to bringing out works of a most realistic descrip- 
the exhibition of dancing, and is in the Boulevard des Capucines tion by new authors as well as adaptations of famous foreign plays 
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A SCENE FROM ‘FUMEES D'OPIUM” 


hoyer or bert 


Now being played at the Casino de Paris, with Odette Valery (seen in the middle of picture) as a congaye, which character she acts with rare grace and 


HE Casino de Paris, which is not 
quite at Montmartre but on the 
way thither, exhibits some of the 
most beautiful women in Paris 

in a pantomimic ballet entitled Fumées 
d'Opium. The handsome Mudlle. Odette 
Valéry is admirably suited to the part of 
a congaye, in which character she acts and 
dances with rare grace and intelligence. 
The eternal and all-powerful temptress, 
at whose feet man must inevitably suc- 
cumb, is personified by her as it 
could be by few others.. Mdlle. 
Odette Valéry is well seconded by 
the mime, Thalés (for Fumées 
d'Opium is performed in dumb 
show), and an excellent company 
represented in luxurious stage 
scenery. 

Beauty and grace are conspicu- 
ous, too, in a musical entertainment 
called Son Altesse l’Amour at the 
Moulin Rouge, which is now most 
appropriately called a palace, for it 
has recently been transformed into 
a magnificent music-hall and restau- 
rant where the world of fashion 
meets in evening dress and décolleté 
as it would at the smartest of the 
boulevard theatres. Lines of motor 
cars now nightly fill the Place 
Blanche as the audience pours out 
from under the gaily-illuminated red 
sails of the famous mill. 

The company which is at pre- 
sent performing comprises the bright 
divette, Mdlle. Méaly, and one of the 
prettiest girls in Paris, Gaby Deslys, 
besides Fred Wright, who with his 
amusing I nglish » accent and spon- 
taneous humour has entirely won 
the hearts of the Parisians. In Son 
Altesse l’Amour he is quite Dicken- 
sian in some of his disguises, and 
in one of the final scenes creates a 
part which, I believe, has never been 
done before on the French stage, 
namely, that of the Cockney coster. 
Mdlle. Gaby Deslys dances most 
delightfully with him and makes up 
as an exquisite ’Arriet under a 
shower of multi-coloured ostrich 
feathers. 


M. Parfouru, better known as M. Porel, 
Vaudeville, brought an action two years ago against Madame 
much better known as Madame Réjane, 
seeking to obtain an injunction restraining her from appearing 
without his sanction in a play called ‘‘La Montansier” 
stage of the Gaité theatre. 


Parfouru, his wife, 


intelligence 


The most charming costumes and the 
most charming features contribute to the 


-success of a brilliant entertainment, which 


as far at least as the stage mounting is 
concerned would be quite worthy of 
Drury Lane. 

Here the first part of the programme 
is as usual devoted to jugglers, acrobats, 
athletes, and comic numbers while the 
second part is given over to an ex- 
quisitely - mounted pantomime entitled 


MADAME REJANE-HER LATEST PORTRAIT 


tardy permission to play in ‘‘La Montansier”’ 


4 


¢ 


director of the Paris 


on the 
Madame'’s marriage has long since 
been dissolved by a divorce, but the other day she received the 


La Danseuse de Pompeii. Mdlle. Sandrini, 
the famous choregraphic artist, is the 
chief dancer, Mdlle. Brevannes interprets 
the part of a courtesan, Mdlle. Veline that 
of a bacchante, and Mdlle. Ritta that of 
a satyr, while M. Paul Francois has a 
part which is especially suited to him. 
The entertainments at the Apollo are 
always presented with much art and 
grace, while its company always includes 
numbers of pretty actresses. Like the 
Casino de Paris it is situated in the 
Rue de Clichy—leading directly to 
Montmartre. 

Respectable folk hail a tax-auto 
and go home to bed, but the more 
sensible ones who realise that mid- 
night is the hour when mirth and 
Montmartre wake up explore the 
neighbourhood in search of appro- 
priate shelter for their rising spirits. 
The famished resort to the restau- 
tant, the others to a ball. 

Since public dancing at the 
Moulin Rouge has been given up 
this diversion «is provided at the 
Moulin de la Galette and Tabarin 
only. Both establishments should 
be seen, for they differ in character. 

The Moulin de la Galette, a last 
survival of old Montmartre, whose 
inactive arms spread out on its sum- 
mit, is about as ancient as the Butte 
itself and its ball is hardly less so. 
It is a typical place of amusement 
for gvisettes. They dance in blouses 
which cost them a few sous and 
which they make themselves by the 
light of a candle. Here they dance 
to amuse themselves and not to 
amuse the onlookers, and this “ bal” 
is therefore more reminiscent than 
any other of the old Montmartre 
days before it was exploited for the 
benefit of tourists. 

When the trottoir’s destiny (aided 
by her little face) has made a femme 
chic of her and her muslin blouse 
has been exchanged against one of 
lace and frills, then she descends 
from the old mill to the Bal Tabarin. 
Here she is set in a frame of mirrors, 
gilt, tinsel, and. electricity, and 
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UNE DANSEUS 


Reutunger 


MDLLE. BERTHE LEKAIN—A BEAUTIFUL DANCER AT THE OPERA, PARIS 


The ballet occupies a very important position at the Paris Opera House. The apprentices, who are known as ‘‘rats,” are placed in the second quadrille 


of the second division of the ballet. As soon as the ‘“‘rats'’ show any cleverness they are at once allotted places amongst the higher grades, from which 
they rise to the rank of ‘‘sujet,” and from ‘‘sujet” to star 
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THE LIGHT SIDE OF PARIS—continued. 


dances with gentlemen in evening 
dress to the tunes of a brilliant 
orchestra conducted by the cele- 
brated M. Bosc. 

The democratic beer of the 
Moulin de la Galette is replaced by 
sparkling champagne, and during 
intervals of rest the centre space is 
occupied by companies of profes- 
sional English, American, or Spanish 
dancers. These are soon succeeded 
by the traditional quadrille excen- 
trique in its cloud of white lace and 
silk. 

Montmartre mirth figures most 
representatively at Tabarin on Satur- 
days, when fétes de nuits with proces- 
sions (varied from week to week) 
attract fashionable crowds of spec- 
tators. 

But these gaieties come to an 
end towards one o'clock, when the 
doors of Tabarin are closed. Where 
do all these pretty women now go? 

Some, according to taste and 
custom, resort to the Taverne du 
Tréteau de Tabarin which adjoins 
the ballroom; others to the immense 
Taverne du Moulin Rouge; others 
to the Rat Mort ; some to the Abbaye 
de Thélémé; and others to the Folie 
Vigalle. 

In the encyclopedia the word, 
folic, is thus explained: ‘A little 
country house where people meet 
for frivolous recreation.” ‘This de- 
finition, due doubtless to the roués of 
the Regency, adapts itself exactly 
to the elegant architecture, recalling 
one of those eighteenth-century sum- 
mer houses in which the Regent was 
wont to spend many a gay hour—of 
the fashionable Montmartre supper 
resort. Such is the impression 
already from the outside. As we 
enter mine host receives us with his 
habitual affability, explaining that this 
being Tuesday the entertainment is of a 
strictly private character, for he likes to 
reserve one night a week when his guests 
can amuse themselves freely and until the 
morning if they so please. 

The performance takes place on a 
pretty little stage at the back of the charm- 
ingly-decorated salle, and the programme, 
commencing with songs, continues with 
tableaux-vivants, represented by the pret- 
tiest women in Paris in poses recalling 
the master works of Fragonard and 
Boucher. 

Champagne 
flows (and alone 
that of the best 
brands), the gaiety 
grows contagious, 
the curtain falls, 
and now the sou- 
peurs are diverted 


by the Spanish, 
Japanese, and 
Moorish dancers 


who step in and 
out of the tables. 

But here ap- 
pears the most 
Parisian of Pari- 
sians with pretty 
Meg Villars, who 
tells me that he 
has just been 
bored to death. 
And as I wonder 


Reutlinger 


MDLLE, DIRYS 


Whose name may be mentioned as being one of the prettiest of 
the younger actresses appearing on the Paris stage to-day 


Palace. If it wasn’t for this lady who has 
kindly consented to enhance the spectacle 
with her beauty and talent my play would 
have been a shocking failure. But she 
pulls the thing through bravely and is an 
immense success in herself.’”’ Then Willy, 
ever erudite, remarks on the happy 
alliance of Folie and Pigalle—Pigalle 
having been La Pompadour’s favourite 
sculptor; La Pompadour, the favourite 
of Louis XV.; and ‘‘folies” the “ bien 
aime’s” favourite haunts. 

On the other side of the place the 


Abbaye de Thélémé is the classical 
rendezvous of fashionable soupeurs. 
Here figure also.the usual band and 
dancers, while the luxury is at least 
equal to that of the Café de Paris, 
the habitués being the same. The 
Abbaye de Thélémé, to-day called 
the Abbaye d’Albert, has been sub- 
jected to many changes since it was 
founded in 1889 and has now attained 
a high standard among the smart 
Paris restaurants. Its customers 
comprise Madame Otero, many 
artists of the Opera, and others of 
the best theatres, while members of 
the aristocracy may be seen there 
nightly like the Duchesse d’O., the 
Grand Duke C., Duke de M., Prince 
de S., and others whose names Albert 
has asked me not to reyeal more 
precisely, and some of whom figure 
in our photograph. 

Some years ago a young Spanish 
‘rustic called at the consulate to 
inquire after the address of his 
sister, a certain Mdlle. Caroline 
Otero, a well-known actress, he 
said. The functionaries at the 
consulate gave him the information 
he wanted, and as he arrived at 
his sister’s residence in the Rue 
Pergolési he met her alighting from 
her carriage and dressed in all her 
habitual gorgeousness. She greeted 
her brother enthusiastically, intro- 
duced him to‘her rather shocked 
friends, and in spite of his rough 
hands and generally. countrified 
appearance and manners made’ him 
sit down to dinner with her dukes 
and princes, letting the latter under- 
stand that if they did not care about 
her brother’s company they could go 
and dine elsewhere. 

But if she is good-natured she is 
not always very logical or thoughtful. 
More than one man is said to have been 
ruined by her or to have committed suicide 
for her. One of her admirers blew his 
brains out while following her carriage in 
the Bois. Another asphyxiated himself 
after having spent his last penny on her, 
starving and homeless. When she heard 
the news she went to weep genuine and 
copious tears over his corpse and attended 
his funeral in deep mourning. 

Her great rival has always been Liane 
de Pougy, who affects a certain refinement 
(which owing to her origin is natural to 
her) in her dress 
and attitude. One 
day as the two 
were at the Casino 
of Monte Carlo all 
eyes were turned 
on Otero, who was 
literally - covered 
from head to foot 
in blazing jewels. 
No one looked at 
‘Madame Liane de 
Pougy. The next 
day the latter 
appeared at the 
Casino more 
simply dressed 
than ever,  fol- 
lowed by her 
maid, whom she 
had decked out 
in every gem she 


where he replies, 
“Can't you guess ? 
From Allé, Alié 

263.69, my 
vevue at the Little 


“WILLY ” 


(M. HENRI GAUTHIER-VILLARS) 


A hundred thousand 
copies of Willy's ‘‘Claudine’’. were sold in less 
than twelve months 


The famous French artist. 


M. SULLY MOUNET 


The eminent tragedian of the Comédie Frangaise, 
whose impersonation of Don Juan at the Odéon 
is causing much discussion 


possessed in her 

jewel case. 
Mdlle. Arlette 

Dorgére is the 


charming  divette 
who created the 


. 
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FOUR FAMOUS PARISIAN STARS. 


Boyer 


MADAME JANE HADING MDLLE. MARTHE REGNIER 


Who played at the Royalty Theatre in London last season. The greatest Who created the part of Beatrice Dupré in ‘tMy Wife,” which was played in 
exponent of the classical parts of Sapho, Frou-Frou, and Adrienne Lecouvreur London recently by Miss Marie Lohr 


Botssonnas & laponer 


M. LE BARGY M. COQUELIN, ALNE 


The well-known actor at the Comédie Frangaise, who recently divorced his One of the foremost actors in Europe, who is coming over in June to play 
wife and restrained her from acting under his name at His Majesty's Theatre 
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part of the prince 


in the French 
version of Cin- 
devella. She is 


now appearing in 


Cing Minutes 
d’Amour at the 
Scala. 

Mdlle. Polaire’s 
waist is little 
bigger than her 
neck. It is cer- 


tainly the smallest 
in Paris. Mdlle. 
Polaire began her 
career as a circus 
rider; she then 
became a music- 
hall star, and has 
since displayed 
most original 
talent as a comedy 
actress. She is 
shortly appearing 
at <the *laittle 
Théatre des Capu- 
cines in a_ play 
which promises to 
make a sensation. 
Among her parts 
have been Clau- 
dine, in the play 


of the name after Willy’s well-known book, 
and Friquette, by Gyp and Willy, which 
success 


was given with much 
Gymnase. 


Mdlles. Dirys, Desprez, and Greuze are 


among the prettiest of the 
younger actresses appearing on 
the Paris stage just now. 

But now it is past three a.m. 
and we have only seen the 
bright side of Paris life. There 
is always some part of the city 
awake, and at this hour it is 
in the district of the Halles or 
central markets. But we must 
not imitate those gay soupeurs 
in eyening dress who go to 
Baratte’s to partake of oysters 
and who later shudder when 
they relate of this adventure. 
There are places where it would 
not only be foolhardy but offen- 
sive to affirm class distinc- 
tion by one’s dress or attitude. 
Here it is as well to look as 
much like the majority as 
possible. A lady in hat and 
cloak would attract attention. 
In the picture here reproduced, 
depicting a scene inthe Cayeau 
des Innocents, a lady is seen in 
the foreground disguised as a 
man to protect herself against 
possible insults. 

From every street arrive carts 
laden with vegetables, fruit; 
flowers, and surround the huge 
iron buildings. Here is a verit- 
able wall of carrots, next to 
it is a rampart of cabbages. 
Opposite us is the fine fountain 
to Jean Goujon, and now we 
enter the Caveau des Inno- 
cents. 

On the ground floor is a bar 
similar to those one sees about 
Paris, but this one is empty, 
dirty, untidy. A low door 
opens on to a dark cellar stair- 
case in stone, whence rises the 
sound of hoarse, rough voices. 
At the bottom of the worn 
steps is the Caveau, so full of 
smoke that it kills all’ other 
odours. y 


and other dangerous characters. 


the executioner are inscribed on a ‘roll of honour” on the walls 


The tall, thin, long-haired patron stops 
singing as we enter and shakes hands 
with us formally and shows us to some 
uncomfortable benches. A litre of wine 
is brought to us and the landlord starts 


at the 


MDLLE. POLAIRE 


A famous singer of somewhat bizarre ballads and an original actress who 
is reputed to have the smallest waist in Paris. She is a reckless gambler 
.when she pays her annual visit to Monte Carlo 
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from an etching from life by LE, Kronglicof? 
Le Caveau—A notorious café in a cellar near the Halles in Paris which is largely frequented by Apaches 
The names of noted criminals and all who have been handed over to 


another song. 
Here the prevail- 
ing spirit is more 


sentimental, less 
cynical, than at 
Montmartre, and 


this is logical since 
one always seeks 
one’s contrast. 

The majority 
of the customers 
are porters, vag- 
rants, Apaches, 
and their “ lady ” 
friends. The 
walls, which are a 
succession of ogi- 
val arches, are 
authentic relics of 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the in- 
scriptions which 
cover them are the 
signatures of 

‘hooligans innu- 
merable. 

The tables are 
hollowed out in 
the walls and form 
a sort of boxes. 
The company 
examines. us 


closely, and one of them, hoping to exploit 
us, comes up to our table and insists on 
our buying a ring, which he bites to prove 
itis gold. 
which it troubles him very much to sell, 


“Tt is a family jewel,” he says, 


but he is in need of money to 
return to his province. We 
manage to get rid of him by 
drinking to his health. Then 
a gigolette sings to the tune of 
an infirm piano. She is a 
pretty little Apache, and well 
dressed she might outrival many 
a femme chic, but she prefers a 
more brutal and adventurous 
life. Her voice, strange to say, 
is fresh, her enunciation perfect, 
and pronounced by her the 
verses of “ L’Amour Malin” are 
full of charm. 

She is quite willing to drink 
with us. She proves piquanie 
and mischievous. Weare stared 
at less now because as one of 
us is sketching they have decided 
that we are not gens chics but 
only artists, and therefore all of 
a family. 

The patriotic song now re- 
places the sentimental ditty. 
We are hungry again, and 
another supper in the form of a 
thick vegetable soup and garlic- 
flavoured sausage is brought to 
us. 

The atmosphere grows as 
dense as the densest London 
fog and the only paraffin lamp 
smokes incessantly. Suddenly 
a quarrel starts at the other 
end of the room. ‘There are 
threats, oaths, and a revolver 
goes off, Everyone gets up; 
the policeman who is always 
at the foot of the stairs appears, 
and we leave hastily, omitting 
in our hurry to say good-bye 
to the landlord in his red belt. 

The sun is rising, for it is 
five o’clock, and before going 
home we each drink a cup of 
coffee, which can be obtained 
for practically nothing at the 
nearest hand cart; and so to 
bed. Frac. 
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MDLLE. RENEE DESPREZ OF. THE THEATRE DU CAPUCINES, PARIS 
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IN OTERO 
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THE BEAUTIFUL SPANISH DANCER AT LA SCALA 


LOLA MONTES, 


MDLLE, 
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A CALENDAR OF BEAUTY. 


Reutli 
THE FOUR SEASONS PERSONIFIED BY FAMOUS PARISIAN ACTRESSES Wee 


Spring, Mdile. Dorgére of the Scala; Summer, Mdlle. Jane Faber of the Odéon; Autumn, Mdlle. Renée Desprez of the Capucines; Winter, Mdlle. Compton 
of the Folies Bergeéres 
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THE TAILER 


O the blasé worldling there is a 
certain piquancy about  inex- 
perience and something refreshing 
in bovine simplicity. For Mr. 

and Mrs. Montmo- 
rency Jones, how- 
ever, the fact that 
they had never been 
to Paris was a 
matter of shame 
and regret, and that 
they were in this 
particular somewhat 
exceptional people 
offered them no con- 
solation. At last an 
opportunity occurred 
for them to widen 
their horizon, and 
they decided to 
spend Easter in the 
Gay City. Someone 
of a cynical nature 
advised them not 
to go en famille, so 
when a- dashing 
young spinster on 
the shady side of 
thirty suggested ac- 
companying them 
they jumped at the 
offer. 

She had never 
been to Paris either, 
but she felt thoroughly capable of showing 
them around, she affirmed, because she 
had read so much about it in various 
novels whose titles she was rather shy 
of mentioning. The Quartier Latin, the 
heights of Montmartre, she declared, were 
as familiar to her as the cathedral close of 
her native town. The comparison seemed 
somewhat unsuitable but at any rate con- 
veyed confidence. 

They started their trip under the most 
favourable auspices. The Channel was on 
its best behaviour, and the custom-house 
officers treated them, they felt, with marked 
consideration. They decided to stay at 
the Continental Hotel; there was such a 
cosmopolitan sound about the address 
which the Grand or the Chatham were 
quite without; one really felt one was 
abroad. 

After much perusal of Baedeker and 
consultation by Miss P. (the dashing spin- 
ster) of her store of literature the pro- 
gramme for the first day’s campaign was 
decided upon. Two hours were to be 
devoted before lunch to the Louvre, Con- 
ciergerie, Ste. Chapelle, Notre Dame, the 
Musée de Cluny, the Luxembourg, the 
Invalides (Napoléon’s tomb, of Course). 
“ And we must,” insisted Miss P., “ inspect 
the new wireless telegraphy installation 
on the Tour Eiffel.” 

Somewhat exhausted after the efforts 
of their morning’s campaign the lunch 
question became one of paramount import- 
ance. ‘‘Of course,’ said Miss P., “ there 
is only one place to lunch, the Café de 
Paris.” So there they went. The menu 
presenting certain linguistic difficulties 
beyond their comprehension the affable 
maitre d’hétel gave them the benefit of 
his advice, which was certainly to the 
advantage of the house as well as theirs. 

Suddenly Miss P.’s roving eye espied 
someone she knew, a young sculptor, who 
she explained with a flush of emotion was 
working in the atelier of the great 
M. Rodin. She eventually succeeded in 
attracting his attention, and with a look 
of some amusement he joined them. They 
explained to him that they were doing 


And the proprietor. 
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Paris and asked him to tell them what 
were the best things to see and do. 

“We have done all the sights,” ex- 
plained Miss P., “and now we want to 


THE SMALLEST SHOP IN PARIS 


This shop is situated in a small street in the centre of the city near the 


central markets 


see la vraie vie de Paris.’ The sculptor’s 
look of amusement deepened and he 
obligingly supplied her with an itinéraire 
tout fait Parisien. 

“You must dine chez Voisin, where 
you get the best wines in Paris,” he said, 
“then go and see Occupes-toi d’Amélie at 
the Nouveautés, sup at the Folies Pigalle, 
and while you are up at Montmartre I 
advise you to inspect all the various cafés 
to be found in that locality—you will see 
a long line of lights.” 

“Oh yes,” said Miss P. 
and looked mischievous. 

After déjeuner, the paying of which 
had dissipated several of Mr. Montmorency 
Jones’s louis, Miss P. declared that the 
correct thing to do was to take a taxi-auto 
and gofora drive in the Bois, where all Paris 
was sunning itself. Sefiorita Rita del 
Elrido flashed by driving her caléche and 
four, Madame Réjane with her mules, La 
Belle Otero with her son and pug, the 
young Duchesse d’Uzés just returned from 
her brother the Duc de Chaulnes’s wedding 
in New York, etc. : 

Mr. Montmorency Jones leaned back 
smoking his shilling cigar, gazing with an 
all-conquering English eye at these various 
beauties, whilst Mrs. Jones feeling some- 
what overwhelmed enjoyed herself in a 
quiet manner, and Miss P. hummed “ La 
Raquette ” to herself which she had heard 
on the gramophone and absorbed local 
colour. The chauffeur with the usual 
French galanterie sugested that they should 
take tea at the Pré Catelan, a marvellous 
Louis XVI. building recently erected in 
the Bois, where tea is to be procured'at 
as. a head, cakes or toast 60 centimes, and 
drink to the chauffeur obligatory, but in 
compensation of these somewhat excessive 
charges an excellent Hungarian band and 
a chic assemblée. 

The party met at seven o’clock in the 
palm garden of the Continental and _ pro- 
ceeded to Voisin’s for dinner. The ap- 
pearance of the restaurant was somewhat 
of a disappointment as the shabby, time- 
worn banquettes, the threadbare carpet, 
hardly came up to their expectations of a 
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smart restaurant. However “potage” at 
2.50 a portion, soles demi-deuil at four 
francs a portion, etc., convinced them 
that the modest surroundings could only 
be a fad of the 
monde élégant, so 
reassured they went 
on to the play at the 
Nouveautés. 

“An entertain- 
ment of a distinctly 
French character,” 
said Miss P. The 
Montmorency 


Joneses added ao 
comment but ap- 
peared rather em- 


barrassed by the in- 
genuous display of 
private domesticities. 

On arrival at the 
Folies Pigalle they 
found a merry and 
mixed assembly 
watching some 
scabreux tableaux. 
Mrs. Montmorency 
Jones protested and 
insisted on _imme- 
diate departure. 
Finding themselves 
once more on the 
Place Pigalle they 
bethought them- 
selves of the sculptor’s advice, “to follow 
the line of lights,” but were overwhelmed 
by the embarras du choix. In front of them 
they saw the glittering signs of l’Abbaye 
de Thélémé, le Rat Mort, on the left 
Monico, le Royal, les Hannetons, and 
glimmering in the distance le Bal 
Tabarin. Miss P. recognised this sign 
from having read lurid accounts of the 
establishment in one of her French novels. 

Mildly resisting the Montmorency 
Joneses followed her. As they entered 
through the swing door an enthusiastic 
cheer greeted their appearance. The 
waiter escorted them to a little table 
inquiring if they required “ Champagne 
sec ou doux,” and without waiting for 
their reply placed a bottle before them. 
The band was playing the “ Cri-Cri,” and 
several couples were undulating to this 
eccentric dance. This was followed by 
the last thing in waltz tunes, and Miss P. 
insisted upon Mr. and Mrs. Montmorency 
Jones taking the floor. 

She leaned back and watched them 
with envy; at the same moment the 
master of the ceremonies, taking pity upon 
her lonely condition, came across to her 
and asked her to give him the honour of a 
waltz. Before she realised what she was 
doing she found herself carried away into 
the mazes of the dance, to the horror of 
the Montmorency Joneses and the universal 
delight of the company, who beat time on 
the tables with their glasses. 

The pale light of dawn was gliding 
in when the three explorers emerged from 
the hospitable portals of the Tabarin. A 
slight depression had descended upon Mr. 
Montmorency Jones arising from the ex- 
amination of his pocket book, which had 
become considerably attenuated by the 
evening’s, amusement. 

On the following morning this de- 
pression had spread over the entire party, 
chiefly owing, no doubt, to the unusual 
consumption of sweet champagne. A busi- 
ness letter for Mr. Montmorency Jones pre- 
cipitated events, and he announced his 
intention of conveying the whole party 
back to England that afternoon. 
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a vast body it will be found that 

the Ile de la Cité, with Notre Dame, 

represents the heart of the metropolis, 
while the Halles, which have never 
changed their place and existed before the 
Louvre, are its bowels. The Montagne 
Ste. Généviéve, with the Panthéon. and 
its surroundings, which form the Latin 
Quarter,” enclose its brain and soul. As 
to its Wit and Mirth, alter having reigned 
for years in the abode of artists and 
students they found one day the need of 
a change of air, and to this end moved to 
the fashionable boulevard. 
like successful artists do, the boulevard 
* commercialised itself, and to-day it is but 
a huge blazing advertisement. 

Wit and Mirth refused the part they 
were expected to take and fled towards 
the neighbouring heights of Montmartre, 
where they flourished so madly and _bril- 
liantly that the follies of the middle ages 
seemed almost to have been revived. 

But though this gay spirit has calmed 
down -somewhat, and Wit and Mirth 
have generously consented to spread 
themselves again to the boulevard and 
Quartier Latin, Montmartre has, never- 


[ Paris is, for a moment, imagined as 


The Café de 
Devils’ Tavern. The interior is fitted with skulls and 
coffins and provides a strong contrast to the Café 

du Ciel, which is next to it in the above picture 


l'Enfer, otherwise known as tne 


theless, remained the frivolous quarter of 
Paris par excellence. 

However, the general aspect of the 
Butte has much changed. Luxury has 
taken a preponderating position in this 
the former capital of Bohemia, and it is a 
matter of question whether it has not 
done so at the expense of Wit and 
Mirth. 


But soon,; 
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The Moulin Rouge, which is one of the most famous 

landmarks in Paris, the wings of the mill! being 

illuminated by red lights and turn continuously as 
evening draws in 


The founder of the world-renowned 
Chat Noir, the gentleman innkeeper, 
Rodolphe Salis—the first to instal gaiety 


‘in Montmartre, and whose establishment 


has served as model to all the other 
cabarets—being no more, | decided to ask 
the question of Aristide Bruant, the 
famous bard of the street and the people 
and who for fifteen years was poet and in 
some ways dictator of the poor and vagrant. 

As he was literally king of the Butte 
during its most glorious period, and as it 
is still his home, no opinion on the matter 
could be more authoritative or in- 
teresting :— 

“My views on Montmartre to-day,” 
began M. Bruant, “are of little value as 
itis ten years since I left the Butte to all 
intents and purposes; besides, the period 
of one’s youth always appears to have 
been sweeter than that which has taken 
its place. 

“ However, since you ask me whether 
Montmartre to-day is comparable with 
Montmartre in my time—that is, about 
twenty-five years ago—I unhesitatingly 
confess that I think it is not. The reason 
is quite simple. Formerly the songsters 
of Montmartre sought to amuse themselves 
while amusing others. Nowadays the 
owners of its different establishments, 
firstly, are not artists ; secondly, they think 
only of making money. 

*“TIn my time Montmartre was not 
lighted with electricity, there were no 
‘métro,’ no motor “buses, no cinemato- 
graphs.” 

“You supped doubtless at the wine 
shops?” 

** Supped ? 
Montmartre, for 


People did not sup at 
one would not have 


(op 
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known where to go, and the wine shops 
were closed at the latest at ten o’clock. 
You sometimes dined at Montmartre, and 
on Fridays you were treated at Salis’s. 
There was no establishment like the 
Moulin Rouge, which did not then exist. 
It was built in 1885 by Zideler with wood 
taken from the exhibition. It replaced 
the Bal de la Reine Blanche, which was 
a great deal more amusing and more 
picturesque, believe me, than all the 
Moulins Rouges. It is the same with the 
Cigale. That used to be the Bal de la 
Boule Noire and was frequented by the 
same dubious public as the Reine Blanche, 
and that, too, was gayer than now. The 
Cigale is at present like all other music- 
halls though more amusing than those on 
the grands boulvevards. 

“Montmartre was not then a rendezvous 
for soupeurs and sowpeuses. Evening dress, 
head waiters, and homard a l’Américaine 
were all equally unknown on the Butte. 
When [| opened my cabaret I began by 
selling my mugs of beer at 6 sous (3d.), 
and I remember when I increased the 
price to 8 sous (4d.) Courtéline, the cele- 
brated playwright, swore that he would 
never come to the Butte again. Later, 


A typical scene in old Montmartre, where con: 

vention is unknown, and the artistic and musical 

population of which often add to the gaiety of the 
streets as is shown in the above picture 


when smart people found me out and I 
had to turn away customers, my boite 
having grown too small, I had a fashion- 
able night (Fridays), when my bocks cost 
5 francs each. : 
“Then came competitors, imitators 
rather, whichis inevitable when you are suc- 
cessful. I have never been angry with them, 
for each one makes his living as he can.” 


Dich AeldMbjayse 
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OLD AND NEW MONTMARTRE—continued. 


“TJ thought you had lelt Paris for good 
and all. It was said that you had retired 
to the country and lived in a sumptuous, 
lordly chateau?” 

“Yes; I was obliged to leave Paris 
about ten years ago for I had grown 
quite neurasthenic. Besides, I had be- 
come sick of Paris; I had seen too much 
of it, and I was really overworked. So I 
went to the country and resided in what 
has been called a chateau,” he said laugh- 
ingly, shrugging his broad _ shoulders, 
‘“and Nature has cured me. But I could 
no longer resign myself to inactivity, and 
I came back to Paris in the winter. I 
have kept my cabaret where another now 
sings my songs, and sometimes when I feel 
like it, on returning from the theatre or 
elsewhere I go in and I climb on a table 
and then Bruant 
sings a song. Yes; 
I could not do 
without Paris.” 

“You are a 
Parisian, no 
doubt ?”’ 

Noe al ama: 
native of Burgundy, 
but the Butte is my 
adopted home. It 
is very much spoilt 
now, devastated 
and generally made 
as ugly as possible. 
To-morrow its last 
lanes will be 
covered with 
hideous seven- 
storied barracks. 
When I knew the 
Butte it was like a 
village in a town. 
I shall surprise you 


when I tell you 
that I have met old 
people who had 


never crossed the 
Seine. I knew the 
Butte as a virgin; 
now she is a harlot. 

“Yet there are 
still some practi- 
cally untouched 
streets ; for in- 
stance, the Rue 
Cortort, where 
Berlioz lived, and 
the Rue St. Vin- 
cent with the last 
thatched roof in 
Prairi Ss andeaitis 
buttresses. 

“Do you know 
that they have just 
ransacked that beautiful little Rue St. 
Vincent and that it is now garbled at one 
end? One would think that the past dis- 
turbed those of to-day, that they looked 
upon it as a kind of reproach. You re- 
member how its walls were covered with 
inscriptions—hearts, names, promises, and 
threats. You have no idea to what extent 
these inscriptions have served me for my 
songs. You remember how picturesque it 
was at night with its sweethearts, not then 
called Apaches, but marlous. Those were 
the good old days of marlous.” 

“Were. the marlous more dangerous 
than the Apaches ?’’ 

“They were lambs compared with the 
Apaches. They were far less cynical, far 
more sentimental. The revolver was un- 
known to them. They gave blows with 
the fist on the head; sometimes they used 
the knife. Ihave often had to deal with 
them in my cabaret, for the boulevard was 


The rendezvous of Montmartrois bards. 


theirs, and so they came rapping at my 
door, defying me, bothering my customers, 
and I have had to turn out more than one. 
At last when they realised that like them- 
selves I was a citizen of the Butte they 
left me alone. But now they carry re- 
volvers. Only the other night while 
Alexandre was singing at the Lapin Agile 
(called also the Murderers’ Inn) at the end 
of the Rue St. Vincent they fired some shots, 
breaking the windows and lamps from the 
outside, and apparently only for a lark. 
In my time they did not amuse themselves 
so stupidly. They had a sense of honour—- 
an erroneous one, of course, but sincere— 
and they did not fight for fun.” 

In answer to my question whether M. 
Bruant does not find that the art of song 
is decadent and growing more spiteful 


IN THE CABARET DES QUATZ’Z-ARTS 


cabaret is the fencing master, Lemoinei 


and coarser, and to what causes he 
attributed the change, he replied :— 
“The reasons are numerous. Firstly, 
the intrusion of politics in songs. It is 
absurd, but like all good Latins the French 
possess the vice of politics. They must 
talk a lot about them. They do not 
bother much about voting, but discuss 
them they will. They are also natural 
blagueurs (jokers and bluffers) and are 
sentimental to a certain extent. The 


songs of to-day satisfy these three 
weaknesses. 


“Tf French songs have become spite- 
ful, vindictive even, it is because polli- 
ticians have flattered the people at the 
expense of other classes, especially the 
more or less governing or leading classes. 
Through speaking constantly to them 
about their rights and helping them to 
forget their duties these quack orators 
have demoralised the people. They have 
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The two figures nearest the camera are Antoni Lauth and 
Vincent Hyspa. The landlord stands at the base of staircase, while one of the two men entering the 


awakened all their evil instincts and made 
grasping libertines of them. As they are 
very naifs and like to believe what flatters 
them they think they can live without 
working and that the soil should nourish 
them. But I am not pessimistic, and I 
think that the good sense of the French 
people is returning to them. They are 
beginning to find out that though every- 
thing has been promised them nothing 
at all has been given them.” 

“Since you live a great deal in the 
country you doubtless talk often to the 
peasants. What is their opinion on these 
matters?” 

“No; when Iam in the country I talk 
to my dogs, never to the peasants. The 
peasant is to be suspected; he is cunning 
and cruel. He only thinks of doing harm ; 
he speaks badly of 
you to others and 
of others to you. 
His mind is_in- 
volved, and I find 
him very difficult 
to study; indeed, I 
hardly understand” 
him. In case of a 
Socialistic move- 
‘ment he will take 
the lead. Paris 
used to be ‘red,’ 
and it was in the 
capital that revolu- 
tions originated and 
the provinces were 
relied upon to make 
order. Now it is 
the contrary—Paris 
has become  re- 
‘actionary. 

“The Parisian is 
open and straight- 
forward and he is 
much easier to 
study than the 
peasant. The 
Parisian knows 
what he wants and 
what he is aiming 
for; the peasant 
never does. 

“Returning to 
the change that 
has taken place in 
the populace of 
Montmartre, I attri- 
bute it largely to 
the consumption of 
absinthe and bitters. 
Their drunkenness 
is dark and cruel; 
that of wine was gay 
and not dangerous. 
When | was young much less was drunk, 
and never these terrible drugs. In the 
morning one took white wine and in the 
afternoon red, sometimes brandy, and then 
generally in the early mornings to cheer 
you up. ‘What’ll you have—red .or 
white?’ is no longer heard in the pubs. 
In those days the wine was poured out of 
a little wooden jug, and a ceremonious 
host would give the order, ‘From the 
bottle for the gentleman; for me from 
the jug.’”’ 

Before leaving M. Bruant I asked him 
whether he continues to compose, upon 
which he showed me his last work called 
“The Song of the Rue St. Vincent,’ and 
in which one of those daily tragedies 
is described in a few verses. And though 
M. Bruant has had to change the tone of his 
characters to a more cynical key I observe 
that he has lost nothing of the vigour of 
the chansons written in a more heroic age. 
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“GS ANITAS~ 


peotno ALL DISEASE GERMS 


THE HEALING VALUE OF 


ELLIMAN’S 


in the treatment of Aches and Pains is too firmly 
established to need pressing. 


Yy NM 


“ 
FAITH IN ELLIMAN’S.”” 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 

on account ofits curative properties, can be relied upon 
as the best remedy for 

ZUMATISM, |{COLD AT CHAPPED HANDS 

0, | THE CHEST, CHILBLAINS, 

CKACHE, NEU STAG 


RONIC - 
A BRONCHITIS, TER 
FROM COLD, CRAMP, EXERCISE, 
Bottles 83d., 1/43, 2/9 and 4/- 
THE ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK 
(First Aid and Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook). 
256 pages. Cloth Board Covers, Illustrated, 1s. post free 
to all parts of the world (foreign stamps accepted); or 
upon terms to be found upon labels affixed to cartons 
containing ts. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION, 
ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


For cleaning Silver ElectroPlate &c. 


Goddard's 


PlatePowder 


Cl ean, ant, Sold everywhere 671/26 & 46. 
Frage ay 


Natural, 


Non-@rro? ve, 
Oxysenates the Air. 


“SANITAS” Now ENJOYS GENERAL FAVOUR AS A DISINFECTANT “LANCET ” 


The BEST ANTISEPTIC 
FOR THE TEETH. 


SOLDBYALLCHEMISTS, 

AND PERFUMERS IN fa 
ELEGANT PATENT 
METALLIC BOX 
PRICE 


WE ARE KNOWN 
ALL OVER THIS WORLD. 


“Oscar Sutton, Preston,” 


ALWAYS FINDS US. 


JMUSIG ROLLS FOR ALL PIANO PLAYERS. 


The following latest pieces at the prices marked, 
or 25 per cent. discount if the dozen are taken. 


EVERY LADY KNOWS 


the indefinable sense of elation she 
enjoys whilst wearing newclothes. The 
JOHNSON PATENT PROCESS OF DRY-CLEANING 


will enable you to revive that joy without 
buyingnew things. Wecan restoreto your 


f ; BY THE SIDE OF THE ZUYDER ZEE Scott 1/- 
Wearing Apparel that dainty freshness of GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG SELECTIONS Monckton and Caryll  4/- 
shapeand colour which isessentialto your GOLD AND SILVER VALSE Vehaw 4/- 
appearance, enabling you to combine LA SIRENE VALSE, OP. 36 Thomé 3/- 
economy with the pleasure of being always MERRY WIDOW WALTZ Lehar 4)- 
well dressed. MERRY WIDOW, SELECTION 1 Lehar 4]- 
BLOUSES, DRESSES, COATS, MADE MERRY WIDOW, SELECTION 2 Lehar 4]- 

SRO a Rene ee LIKE NEW, POPPIES © JAPANESE ROMANCE Neil Moret 3 
PEA g . eil More - 
¥ ae nee oe hee Ae SILVER HEELS, INDIAN INTERMEZZO _ Neil Moret 2/- 
WALKOUE  BDIID NINE ANC WALOULEE DIL VALSE ENCHANTEE Berger 2/- 
the most delicate fabric. Household ; z 
Draperies, Curtains, Table Covers, etc., WHISTLING RUFUS Kerry Mills 3/ 


also dry-cleaned at low rates, the origi- 
nal richness of tint and beauty of form 
being marvellously renewed. 


Send us a Trial Order, and you will 
become a regular Customer. Price List 
and Illustrated Catalogue free. 


JOHNSON BROTHERS, Dept. P. 
Bootle Dye Works, LIVERPOOL, 
250 Branches. 


These Rolls are made by us under our own Patents, and are British manufacture 
throughout. Our Catalogues, which can be had on application, are made up of the 
most popular and up-to-date pieces on the market, the prices ranging from 6d. to 4s. 

We have a large number of “‘ top sheet rolls,” the music of which is correct, but the 
perforations are not so clearly cut as the perfect Rolls, the price of these are 6d. to 2s.; 
list can be had on application. 

Terms, cash with order. Carriage paid on all orders of over 10s. ; on orders of less, 
carriage will be charged at 4d. for the first Roll, and 1d. for each subsequent Roll. 


COLLEY'S PATENTS, Ltd., 3-I2, Marine Street, London, S.E. 
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COLEMAN'S 


“WINCARNIS” 


The Infallible Strength Restorer. 
A FINE TONIC AFTER INFLUENZA. 


A SHIELD TO HEALTH. 


What iS Influenza ? A leading physician describes 


this infectious disease as an 
acute, specific, infective febrile affection, characterised by its 
remarkably sudden onset, after an incubation of two or three days. 
The virus, or contagion, of influenza, when once introduced into the 
system, acts, in the first instance, on the nervous system. Catarrhal 
symptoms, although often present, are not an essential feature of the 
disease. It exercises a far-reaching and malignant effect upon the 
death-rate. While the fever lasts strength ebbs away far more 
quickly than in typhus. The victims of influenza are those who 
perish from pneumonia, bronchitis and heart exhaustion. 


What 1S the Treatment ? When a man feels in- 


fluenza coming on he 
should go to bed at once and take the most stringent precautions to 
avoid any draughts or exposure. Any carelessness in this respect may 
lead to “ bronchitis and pneumonia.” There must be no tampering 
with depressing drugs or regimen. The doctor will prescribe some- 
thing to bring on profuse perspiration and so lower the temperature. 
Mild aperients are useful- to clear the poison out of the system. 
The vital point about the whole business is good nursing, to regularly 
administer the medicines, but above all to give as much nourishment 
as possible, and for this purpose and to sustain the heart through 
the crisis small doses of “ Wincarnis” are extremely valuable. 


To Counteract Exhaustion. '#vc™ shows @ 


decided tendency 
to relapse. During convalescence the patient feels as though he 
could sink through the floor; and it is during this period that 
““Wincarnis” performs its highest mission. -It enhances the value 
of all food taken; a little chicken or a cutlet will have much more 


nutritive power if accompanied by a glass of “ Wincarnis.” No “WINCARNIS ?— 
matter how ill a person may be, ‘‘ Wincarnis ” always tastes delicious THE FLOWER OF HEALTH 


, and refreshing. 


STERLING EVIDENCE. pie a reel ned denis open CNN ee 


(Send to Coleman & Co., Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich.) 


Artuur Anprews, Esq., of 10, Chestnut Grove, Balham, S.W., writes 
February 17th, 1908, as follows :— 
“Dear Sirs—I am now getting over a rather serious attack of 
Influenza, and have again resorted to ‘Wincarnis’ to assist me in re- ADDRESS 
gaining my strength. I find it absolutely the most bracing and strength- . : : 
sos : Petes “25199 The Tatler," April 15th, 1908. 
giving preparation that I have ever tried, and strongly recommend it. : f a tle 
= 2 NOTE.—Any applicant is entitled to one free sample bottle of ‘* Wincarnis,’’ provided 
Frank H. Lone, Esq., 6f 56, Perth Road, Finsbury Park, writes :— three penny stamps are sent in with this Coupon. The stamps pay the cost of carriage, 


: sites a but no charge whatever is made for the bottle of wine. Address to ‘Coleman & Co., 
“Dear Sirs—I was left indescribably weak after an attack of Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich,” marking envelope “Coupon.” If you do not wish to 


Influenza, but ‘ Wincarnis’ soon restored me to health and strength.” cut this paper, please mention “The Tatler” in_your letter_to_us, 


SEND COUPON TO COLEMAN <& CO., LTD., WINCARNIS WORKS, NORWICH. 
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COUNTRY — LOU te 
“PDICMEeERL 


FINE LYNX SHOT NEAR SARNIA, CANADA DUCK-SHOOTING IN CANADA MUSK RAT-TRAPPING !f- ONTARIO 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE—WHERE TALES OF THE HUNT ARE TOLD AGAIN AND AGAIN 
SPORT IN CANADA—SOME INTERESTING SNAPSHOTS 
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SPORTING AND COUNTRY HOUSE SUPPLEMENT. 


Sk ee a ee 


THE DEVON FIRE 


Reg. No. 
487790. 


Easily fixed tu existing mantelpieces, 


Gestimonial : 


“The ‘Devon’ Grates are very successful, giving far more heat 
with very much fess coal than the old grates,” 


A Full Report of the Government! Trials, and a finely Iffustrated 


THE DEVON PURE 


and supplied 
harmonise with any style of interior. 


Placed first in recent Official Tests of Domestic Fires carried out in 
the New Government Offices jointly by H.M. Office of Works and the 
Smoke Abatement Society. 
Consumption of Fuel and production of Smoke each one quarter 
less than the average of 36 competing grates, 

PRICE £2 15s. Od. and upwards. Carriage paid to any station England & Wales, 
Highest Awards and Medals awarded by the Royal 
Sanitary Institution at the 1906 (BRISTOL) 
and the 1907 (SOUTH KENSINGTON) Exhibitions. 


Catalogue will be sent on application. 


CANDY & COMPANY. L1Tp., 


87, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Liverpool Showroom - - 
Huddersfield - 
Manchester - - - 
Works - - - 


So 


Chicago Buildings, Stanley Street. 
- 5, Britannia Chambers, St. George’s Square. 
Scottish Life Building, 38, Deansgate. 
Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
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Per 1/6 Pair. ! LADIES’ Per 1/= Pair. 
Of all Bootmakers everywhere. 


HEE” W GS 


THE ORIGINAL-SHAPED 


RUBBER CUSHION 


(The Heel de Luxe). 


safely. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., 7, 


ALL ROUND, 
MA NY-SIDED 
PERFECTION 


O’SU LLIVAN’S 
HEELS. 


O'’Sullivan's are made for those who want to walk luxuriously and at the same time firmly and 
All who study style in footwear should try a sample pair of these inimitable heels. 
They are made of virgin rubber, and for comfort, combined with durability, have no equal. 


Write for booklet to Sole Manufacturers : 
SNOW HILL, 
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TENSFELDT HAIR CREAM 


will fix and retain the hair 
in any position desired 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


FOR 


From a Photograph. 
Legging makers of every description, 


LONDON, E.C. 


= 


ORIGINATORS & SOLE MAKERS 


Sra FALL Burton 
= or LAcED 
Fiy RROWT: KNEES. 


SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS. 


Cut on the same lines as Riding Breeches—full on the Thigh 
—free from drag—very clean at the Knee—they will be found 
specially suitable for Walking, Golfing, Fishing, 


Shooting, Riding, &c. 
MATERIALS —Keal Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage. 


heen eat 
Mayo anc Irisn Hol pepitnse Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd's Checks, &c., 

FOR COLONIAL WEAR We recommend our celebrated 


eect ete 

Triple-Yarn-Proofed washing Garbette: guaranteed 

thoroughly thorn-resisting and waterproofed, 

A PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self- 

ene 

Measurement borin. 

100 PATTERNS POST FREE on a 

Greatham, East Liss, 
I am very pleased with the way in which my order was executed. 

The Cubbing Coat, Semi-riding Knickers and Gaiters fit splen- 

didly. R. T. G, (Major). 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 


NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
Telegrams : ‘* Tristan, London.” Telephone: 8306 Gerrard. 


lication. 


“The Luntin Pipe and sneeshin mill 
Are handed round wi’ 


right guid will.” 


—Burns. 


A BLEND OF THE FINEST TOBACCOS 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


The morning toilet necessitates a 
dressing for the hair to keep it in 
position, and render it soft, glossy, 
and amenable to brush and comb. 
TENSFELDT HAIR CREAM will fulfil all 
these needs without the unpleasant- 
ness of accompanying grease, as with 
oils or pomades. The Cream also 
nourishes the hair roots causing the 
hair to grow healthily. 


Price 2/6 per 12-o0z. Bottle. 


LIST OF GENTLEMEN’S TOILET PREPARATIONS 


T), 


FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


TENSFELDT LABORATORY (Dept. 
40, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 


mci ii 


LABORATORY, 
40 SHANDWICK PLACE. 
EDINBURGH, 


1 


“LUNTIN"” 
~| Mixture. 


Smokers unable to obtain “‘ Luntin” from their Tobacconist may have 
a sample posted by sending SIX penny stamps to the Manufacturers— 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS, EDINBURGH. 
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Sunny France. 
UNNY southern France deserves all the good things 
that are said about it. To say good-bye to London 
for a brief period and rush away to the balmy atmo- 
sphere of the Riviera with no black fogs and hustling 
traffic to worry you is indeed a 
pleasure. Well, I was one of the 
fortunate little band of professionals 
privileged to take part in the recent 
Riviera tournaments, and apart from 
the competitive side of the pro- 
ceedings I had a jolly good time. 
Jimmy Braid, Harry Vardon, and 
myself comprised the British team 
—you can call us the triumvirate if 
you like—selected to try our skill 
with the French school, and I do 
not think we disgraced ourselves. 
tt tt & 
Amazing Developments. 
i have paid many visits to the 
Riviera now and [ think I am 
capable of speaking of the develop- 
ments of the game in that part of 
the globe. To say that the game 
is prozressing splendidly is putting 
the case too mildly. It has made 
amazing developments. Golf is all 
the rage on the Riviera; the non- 
golfer is very much out of fashion. 
The foreign element predominates 
very much at Nice, but at Hyéres 
and Costebelle I think more British 
golfers are in evidence. I firmly 
believe that in the near future golf 
will become one of the premier 
games in France. 
The Reason. 


Bt how has this sudden development been brought about ? 

I do not think the reason is far to seek. We must give 
credit to England for really introducing the game; if it is 
argued that we did not actually introduce the game then 
no one will deny that we have fostered it. The mild 
climatic conditions form a tempting bait to English people 
who are anxious to escape our much-dreaded winter ; they 
can play golf on the Riviera in dull November and dreary 
December when it is out of the question at home. They 
get ‘‘tuned-up” 
so to speak, and 
once the weather 
here is mild they 
return to their 
old quarters 
thoroughly in- 
vigorated and able 
to play a much 
better game. Golf 
on the Riviera is 
delightful, and 1 
strongly advise 
anyone to test its 
worth. One can- 
not hope to find a 
St. Andrews there,/ 
but he will at 
least find some 
good golfing 
ground which is 
worth golfing 
over. 


.° 


My Lucky Shot. 
\| do not think it 
is necessary 
for me to mention 
the winner of 
Tue TatrLer Cup. 
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7 GOEF ON THE RIVIERA: 


STOCK EXCHANGE V. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
AT SUNNINGDALE 


& Mr. Blake (C. A.) playing from grip at the eighth green 


Taylor. 


mine at the eighth hole was an out-and-out fluke; it was a 
pleasing sensation to me all the same to find my ball had 
disappeared. No one should get holes in one. ell, that 
helped me along considerably, but still | had to do some- 
thing big in the afternoon to keep in front of the others. 


ce tt tt 
No Massy Fear. 


did not fear Massy much as he 
was four strokes behind me at 
the end of the morning round, but 
Braid and Vardon were “ travelling 
well’ behind. However, I did a 67 
in the afternoon, which with my 72 
in the morning gave me an aggre- 
gate of 139. My partner—the re- 
doubtable Massy——was eleven strokes 
behind, and I anxiously awaited the 
finish of my brother professionals. 
Jimmy’s aggregate of 142 put him 
out of the running, but still Harry 
was out and likely to do something 
mighty. However, Harry had made 
a few mistakes during the round, 
and a card of 73 extinguished his 
chance. I felt happy at being re- 
turned the winner, and still more 
happy when little Miss Betty Spottis- 
woode presented me with the really 
magnificent prize, THe TATLeR Cup. 
Massy’s Play Little Inferior. 
t has been said that Massy was 
not up to form and did not 
do himself justice. I am not in 
sympathy with this suggestion, for 
I think the gallant Frenchman did 
not in any way damage his reputa- 
tion by his play. We were all in 
form on Tue TatLer Cup day, and Massy’s play was but 
little inferior to our own. Both Braid and Vardon also 
finished in front of Massy, and I think their play merited it. 


Hyeéres a Sporting Course. 
A Tthough perhaps a little to the short. side Hyéres is a 
very good sporting course. It is not easy by any 
means ; the greens are a trifle puzzling at times, at least [ 
found them so, while if one is not careful the ditches will 
prove troublesome. 
The turf is not so 
good as we have 
in England, but 
the long droughts 
are accountable for 
this. The greens 
are apt to become 
baked in very dry 
weather, but under 
the skilled direc- 
tion of Mr. George 
Logan much is 
done to keep the 
course in admir- 
able playing order. 
I learn that the 


club is entirely 
proprietary, being 
run by M. Zick 
of the Golf Hotel, 
Hyéres. The 
South of France 
is not so distant 
as one would 
imagine. Go 


tight through, 
without stopping 
in Paris, by the 
Riviera express 
from Charing 


Luck was with me Cross and_ the 
on the Friday, but journey will be 
all the same I found easy ; one 
think I played On left Mr. S. H. Fry (S. E.) and on right Mr Cuthbert Smith (C. A.), two of the contestants in can do it com- 


good golf. “That 
brassie shot — of 


the recent match between Stock Exchange v. Chartered Accountants at Sunningdale. 
former won by 5 points to 4 


fortably in twenty- 
four hours. 


The 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE SEASON'S RESULTS: By R: €) REED: 


MR. C. C. R. LACON 


(Keble), Oxford’s next season’s Association 
football captain 


Value of Retrospection. 

ETROSPECTION has its greatest value in regard 
to sport as to life itself when it is carried out in 
conformity with a fixed plan and with a definite 
object in view. It is of little use to give rein to 

our thoughts, permitting them to travel unbridled and 
unschooled across a particular area or roam at will over 
the whole gamut of sport. We must set out with a 
purpose, keep it inflexibly before us, and proceed on well- 
defined lines. 


The Plan of Campaign. 
hus, in casting back over the records of those branches 
of University sport which so far as the 1907-8 season 
is concerned are now relegated to the things of the past, our 
main object must be the inquiry as to how we stand in 
relation to past years—have we progressed or do we show 
signs of retrogression, for there is no standing still in sport 
any more than there can be in our daily existence? This 
then must be our object. -Our plan for the right accom- 
plishment of it—simply the dealing critically with the 
several branches of sport as they should arise. 
Association Football. 


“T*o look first at Association football, the season cannot be 
said to reflect glory on either of the University teams. 


It may have been and doubtless was the case that Oxford, © 


at least, was an above-average side ; certainly her wonderful 
line of half-backs (G. N. Foster, K. R. G. Hunt, and E. L. 
Wright) would have done credit to. any eleven. Her for- 
wards were goo:l individually but they seemed to possess 
little conception of the virtue of combined effort ; or if they 
did realise it they showed surprising inability to give it 
effect. Many of the matches were virtually thrown away 
by lack of co-ordination amongst the forwards. The 
defence was quite capable of taking care of itself, Braddell 
justifying his Charterhouse reputation. Appleton, too, was 
a goalkeeper of quickness and resource. 


Misfortunes Never Come Singly. 
s for Cambridge her defence was undoubtedly her 
strongest point, but in the Inter-’ Varsity match against 
Oxford it broke down badly, failing to stand the strain of 
the persistent pressure to which it was subjected. That 
wretched luck which sometimes dogs the steps of a captain 
persistently and cruelly was against Mugliston from the 
first to the last, and he is to be congratulated for battling,so 
bravely against a series of misfortunes. One regrets to have 
to say it, but we must be true to our purpose, the Cam- 


MR. W. J. ELMSLIE 


(Pembroke), new president of the Cambridge 
University Union Society 


MR. A. C. L. CLARKE 


The new honorary secretary of the 
0.U.A.F.C. 


bridge side of this year was not the equal of recent Light- 
Blue combinations. 
& ° # 
The Great Cleavage. 
“The unfortunate rupture between the amateurs and the 
Football Association, righted towards the end of the 
season so far as the Universities themselves are concerned, 
prevented the usual engagements with professional sides. 
Thus by most people who set the name of a big League 
team as beyond price the season has been voted an _uninte- 
resting one. The clubs met were certainly the pick of the 
amateur teams of the country, including as they did the 
Corinthians, Casuals, New Crusaders, Norsemen, and the 
several Old-Boy combinations. The games which resulted 
were, too, for the most part as exciting and as interesting as 
are those in which professional sides are engaged ; moreover, 
they were played, as might be expected, in a vastly more 
wholesome spirit. 
Results Achieved. 


Q)x!ord’s performances showed seven victories, four losses, 

and one draw, with a vantage goal record of 29 to 25. 
This would doubtless have been better had Oxford been 
able to put her full side into the field in the earlier engage- 
ments. The Cambridge record reads—won six, lost seven, 
drawn five, with an advantage of 49 goals to 45. Here 
again the results tabulated might have been considerably 
improved on but for “outrageous fortune,’ which deprived 
the side of its captain for a whole term and in one way or 
another rendered it impossible for the same eleven to play 
together on any two consecutive occasions. 


Rugby Football. 


o much was said by irresponsible critics in the press as 
to the expected greatness of this season’s Oxford 
Rugby fifteen that Hoskin and his colleagues must have felt 
more than a little nervous at being expected to live up toa 
reputation which other folk had seen fit to manufacture for 
them. I do not fancy that the 1907-8 Oxford fifteen will go 
down to history as the equal of and most certainly not as 
the superior to Vassall’s great side. 


te 


A Great Side. 


he records, however, show Hoskin’s combination to have 
been considerably above average class, and no one 

who saw the side defeat Cambridge in the Inter-’Varsity 
match at Queen’s, the United Services, or the London 
Scottish so handsomely at Oxford are likely to question this 
Dark Blue fifteen’s claim to greatness. Never since Vassall’s 
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year, at any rate, have so many members of the side received 
their international caps. Williamson, Cunningham, Martin, 
and Roberts obtained this distinction together with Portus, 
who, however, was not in the side which administered 
so sound a beating to the sister University. The season’s 
record stands: won 21, lost 7, drawn 1, with 529 points in 
favour and 167 against. 


MacLeod’s Greatness. x 
he Cambridge XV., as the “ soc- 
cer’ team, was somewhat below 
the average of recent Varsity sides. 
How mediocre the combination was 
in truth stood well revealed in the 
many regrettable absences of Ken- 
neth MacLeod, their captain, than 
whom there is no more inspiriting 
leader playing at the present time. 
Apart from MacLeod and Wright 
the side was man for man inferior 
to the Oxonian fifteen, yet their 
season’s record is not one that can 
in any sense be despised, reading as 
it does: won 18, lost 5, drawn 1, 
with an advantage of 415 points 
against 173. The great weakness 
was found at half-back, that “fatal 
quarter” in a Rugby side. More 
international honours again came 
MacLeod’s way this season, and one 
may hope in connection with the 
statement as to his intended retire- 
ment that “ rumour is a lying jade.” 


Hockey. 
‘The game of hockey, whose pro- 
gress and growing popularity 
have been features of the sporting 
world during the last few years, 
suddenly took on an additional importance when it became 
known that the Cambridge Blues’ Committee had decided 
to confer a full blue on the University’s hockey represen- 
tatives. It was indeed fitting that the honour should 
have been conferred upon a team which had done so 
much to make history in scoring 145 goals against 32 and 
only losing one match in twenty-two, and that by the 
narrowest of margins. L. M. Robinson may justly be proud 
both of his record and of the men who helped him 
to establish it. He, Goodwin, and Leighton have all 
obtained their international caps, a distinction which before 
long should fall to 
still more members 
of the 1907-8 com- 
bination. 


J. Y. Robinson’s 
Wizardry. 

xford’s record 

makes quite 

inferior reading: 
WOnl2 913, sLOsit. 45 
drawn 4, with a van- 
tage score of 79 goals 
to 37. The eleven, 
however, gave a more 
than creditable exhi- 
bition in the Inter- 
‘Varsity match, and 
with a little luck 
might have drawn the 
game, for Goodwin 
scored for Cambridge 
in the last minute of 
either half. In J. Y. 
Robinson Oxford 
possesses the finest 
left half-back Eng- 
‘land has ever pro- 
duced. His stick 
work is delightful to 
watch, and it is hard 
to conceive that he 
has only played the 
last three seasons. 


MR. G, N. FOSTER 


(Worcester), Oxfora’s all-round sportsman. 

Mr. Foster has represented his University 

at Association football, cricket, golf, and 
racquets 
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Lacrosse. 


t was a great disappointment to many outside the ranks 
of the lacrosse players themselves that the Oxford Blues’ 
Committee again refused a half-blue to the University’s 
representatives against Cambridge. Lacrosse is a game 
which of late years has increased greatly in the public 
estimation and regard, and at the sister seat of learning has 
already won recognition from the 
powers that be. 


A Plea for Justice. 
Ory since 1903 have the Inter- 
*Varsity contests taken place, 
and Oxford had not proved success- 
ful before last year, a success which, 
however, the Dark Blues followed 
up by a very handsome victory over 
their opponents but a little over 
four weeks ago. By these two 
triumphs Oxford’s representatives 
have well earned a distinction which 
it would seem uncharitable and 
ungracious any longer to withhold 
from them, and I trust that before 
the next Inter-’ Varsity lacrosse con- 
test is set for decision the Blues’ 
Committee will have come round to 
my way of thinking on this matter. 
Oxford were extremely unlucky in 
not being able to play their full 
strength in the final round of the 
Southern Championship and were 
accordingly rather easily beaten by 
Surbiton. The Oxonians had won 
the friendly encounter between the 
sides a few weeks previously. 


MR. G. D. ROBERTS 


(St. John's), Oxford's Rugby International 


Cross-country. 


“The cross-country season was very successful from the 

point of view of both Universities, neither losing a single 
match before the Inter-’Varsity contest. Cambridge won 
the latter by a single point after a splendid struggle, and 
F. M. Edwards as first man home established a record for 
the journey. This record was formerly held by A. R. 
Churchill, whose figures, however, were beaten by A. H. 
Pearson, but as the course was a trifle short they could not, 
of course, stand. 


Boxing and Fencing. 
he boxing and 
fencing = con- 
tests this year pro- 
vided some interest- 
ing and exciting 
bouts, and had _ it 
not been for their 
marked superiority in 
the foils the Oxonians 
would have had to 
admit defeat. In the 
bantams and feathers 
the Oxford  repre- 
sentatives scarcely 
showed their best 
form, but their 
opponents neverthe- 
less were of good 
class and well de- 
served their victory. 
Perhaps the _ best- 
contested event of 
all was the middle- 
weight, and the 
pluck of McManus 
will long be remem- 
bered by those who 
witnessed his mag- 
nificent struggle. 
Next week I shall 
have something to 
say concerning the 
remaining branches 
of University sport. 


MR. K. R. G. HUNT 


(Queen's), Oxford's amateur International 

Association football player. Mr. Hunt also 

plays for Wolverhampton Wanderers Foot- 
ball Club 
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Bank-holiday Racing. 
N_ Bank-holiday racing the crowd is 
racing itself is quite a secondary matter, 


the thing. The 
and though 


the Lancashire Steeplechase, which is set apart for 
decision every Easter Monday, is in itself an affair of 
some value, as also is the Queen’s Prize at Kempton Park, 
the crowds would be just as vast, as eager, and as good- 


THE PRESENTATION TO TOM BISHOPP OF THE QUORN HUNT 


The above scene was taken on the occasion of the presentation to Bishopp of a cheque for 
Among those in the group are the Countess of Wilton, Captain Forester, 


£921 and an address. 
M.F.H., and Mrs. Forester 


humoured were the racecourse managements to represent the 
value of these races in hundreds instead of thousands of 
pounds. Of course, the actual racing is there for a purpose, 
but compare that purpose with the character of the sport, say, 
on an Ascot Thursday and on a Kempton Easter Monday. 
In the one case you have a distinguished crowd and distin- 
guished racing; in the other case the sport generally is in 
harmony with the spirit of the crowd holidaymaking. 


Traditions. 
oth Ascot and Kempton Park have their traditions, but 
how widely and strangely different they are. There is 
1 de vigueur about both places—men 
one women on the royal heath mingling 
with each other in a blaze of finery 
and social eminence, while to be in 
the picture at a Bank-holiday race 
meeting you willingly allow yourself 
to become democratic in spirit. 


If the Derby Fell on Bank Holiday. 
It is not that the strange sights and 
weird sounds will offend you—they 
should be deeply interesting matters to 
students and observers of humanity— _ 
but they will doubtless astonish the new- 
comer to any of the meetings mentioned 
that his fellow countryman can throw 
his whole heart into making holiday 
with such fierce zest and w hole- hearted 
abandon. You will probably recognise 
your butcher's man, your plumber, and 
many of those who on every other day 
in the year except a Bank | loliday keep 
their noses to the grindstone in most 
exemplary fashion. But there is no 
riding them on the snaffle on this day. 
I often wonder what Derby Day would 
be like were it to be appointed, say, for 
a Whit Monday. It is true there is no 
other scene in the world like Epsom 
Downs on Derby Day, and it may be 
that the fact of the race falling on a Bank Hol iday would 
not accentuate that strange sight of the enormous crowds 
and their amusements gathered on magnificent slopes so free 
to the wide, wide world, the unas incidents of broad farce 
enacted on the road, and the tricks of the ingenious tricksters. 


TOM 
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The Crowd is the Thing. 


By “THE 
SYCE.” 


es, there is no doubt that the crowd is the thing. It is 
‘the first consideration with the racecourse companies 
who have to provide the stakes for the attraction of owners 
and who have to strive for that maximum dividend of to 
per cent. to shareholders which is the limit defined by the 
Jockey Club in granting licences to enclosed racecourses. 
It is the first consideration with the 
railway C companies. By the way, have 
those anti-racing shareholders in the 
big railway companies ever reflected 
that their dividends are very consider- 
ably contributed to by the receipts from 
racing traffic? If they have not they 
would certainly do so were Mr. John 
Burns to have his way and burn down 
grand stands and plough up race- 
courses. He uttered that some years 
ago. Cabinet rank may have changed 
his views. Bank-holiday racing is also 
the first consideration of the thousands 
of owners of vehicles, who reap a rich 
harvest, and with the vendors of cheap 
food, not forgetting the jellied eels so 
dear to the stomach of the man who 
sallies forth from the East-end. And 
then we must not leave out the book- 
maker, who welcomes the Bank-holiday 
racegoer even more than he would 
a brother. The very sight of him 
sharpens the bookmaker’s wits and 
puts a keener and more seductive edge 
on his voice. From all of which it 
may be inferred that in the duel which 
ensues the casual visitor does not 
come off best. But there are excep- 
tions to every rule. 


sadS 


When the Favourite Wins. 
ENS notable exception of the kind L referred to occurred just 
a yea ago when favourites carrying the public’s money 
won the big steeplechase at Manchester and the Queen's 
Prize at Kempton. They were the important races of the 
day at each of those places, and surely there is not a pleasure- 
maker possessing a shilling to bet with who does not keep one 
or more for a “ flutter’? on the race of the day. Thus, when 
the Grand National winner, Eremon, also won the Lanca- 
shire Steeplechase at | Manchester last Easter Monday and the 
Earl of Derby’s Bridge of Canny won the Queen’s Prize at 
Kempton on the same day there was great ‘Cheering, almost 


Adams 


BISHOPP, HUNTSMAN TO THE QUORN HOUNDS 


Who was recently presented with a handsome cheque for the splendid service rendered during 


his six years of office 


as loud as if a Derby favourite had got home. So the 
holidaymaker had made his expenses and a bit besides, and 
his enemy with the satchel had realised that every sky is not 
cloudless. I daresay racecourse companies aré not sorry 
when the favourites win. 
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REEDS, 


45 h.p., 1208 Model. 
Identical with that recently ordered from us by H.M. King Edward VII 


Fitted with superb Limousine, Landaulette or Roi des 
Belges (Cape Cart Hood and Screen) Coachwork. 


1,000 Guiness 


(International Price of Chassis £940). 


Complete with 5 Lamps, Horn, Tools, and ready for the road. 


“The Sensation of 1908.” 
EARLY DELIVERY. 


Sole Importers :— 


DUCROS MERCEDES, Ltd., 
Mercedes Buildings, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


or from 
J. A. LAWTON & Co., 24-27, Orchard St., London, W. 


LIVERPOOL-J. A. LAWTON & Co., 35, Hardman St.; MANCHESTER— 
J. A. LAWTON & Co., 29-31, Oxford St.; CHESTER—J. A. LAWTON & Co., 
Westminster Works; PRESTON—J. A. LAWTON & Co., Guildhall St. 


Order at once 
to obtain 
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The Two Requisites for the 
Perfect Bath. 


ears Soap 


AND PURE WATER 


“Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness—Colevidge. 


THE HEALTH RESULT 


With Pears’ Soap and pure water the skin is put into 
a condition of natural healthfulness. The soothing 
emollient properties of the soap cleanse the skin from 
all impurities, and give a resisting power to the skin 
surface that constitutes a direct deterrent of disease. 


THE BEAUTY RESULT 


No cosmetic in the world can do as much towards 
beautifying the skin as Pears’ Soap and pure 
water. Their combined effect on the complexion 
is to establish a permanent peach-like bloom and 
a natural freshness that are supremely fascinating. 


Beauty’s Best Bath 


a 
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All Hills. 


G. DURRANT,  Esgq., 
of Senderhills, North Tawton, 
Devon, writes: “I am writing to let 
you know how pleased I am with the 
Humber Car I had from you. I have not 
had to stop once on the road for any mechanical 
trouble (in fact she has not needed any repairs at 
all), and I have driven her 3,500 miles, most of it in 
Devon, over roads that have been far from good. She 
takes nearly all the hills on the main roads on top,and I have 
yet to meet the hill she will not climb on the second 
speed; she is very light on tyres (the ones that came with her are 
still in use and look as if they will last for some time yet). and I can 
average seventeen to nineteen miles for one gallon of petrol. 


“‘T examined the gears to-day, and cannot find the least sign of wear. 
“Tam thoroughly satisfied with her, and must congratulate you on 
turning out such a smart and reliable car.” 


Free Trials Arranged. Prices from £235 


Complete Specifications on application. 


HUMBER, LIMITED, 


BEESTON (Notts) and COVENTRY. 


DEPOTS: 
LONDON: Holborn Circus, E.C.; NOTTINGHAM: Grey Friar Gate 
60-64, Brompton Road, S.W. and Castle Boulevard. 
MANCHESTER: 33, Blackfriars St. BIRMINGHAM: 280, Broad St. 
LIVERPOOL: 27-33, Leece St. SOUTHAMPTON: 27, London Rd. 
AGENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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ANY years have elapsed since any new single rose 
has appeared so thoroughly and eminently suc- 
cessful as R. sinica anemone. R. sinica (one of 


its parents) is of a most dilatory habit as regards 
blooming, requiring to be long established before it produces 
a fine plentiful crop of flowers, and it might have been 
naturally expected that R. sinica anemone would have 
It has, however, been crossed with a 


inherited this defect. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS AN ACRE 


Two women who have taken five acres at Thatcham hope to make £500 an acre by adopting 
the system of close cultivation which is employed and has produced that amount in France 


tea rose and has entirely altered its habits, and now blooms 
both early and with a gallant profusion. 


Wher gathered the. long sprays of this rose are most 

exquisite ; the satin-like petals are of a soft deep pink 
at the base paling off to the tenderest blush at their ex- 
tremities. The shape of the buds and their colour are also 
perfect, and the foliage is unusually glossy for a rose, having 
almost the sheen of the leaves of the 
camellia. 


his rose is sometimes grown upon 
Indica major stock in place of 
the usual English brier, and this may 
possibly account for the surprising 
vigour and luxuriance of its growth. 
It rears its columns of rose-bestrewn 
branches to the great height of 15 ft. 
when well treated and situated. 


ait 


he fashion of filling the interspaces 
between rose trees in beds with 
pansies and violas still retains its hold 
upon the gardener’s imagination. Other 
flowers have been recommended and 
experimented with, but there is some- 
thing altogether s/mpatica between the 
delicate mauves and creams, the soft 
straggly growth of the violas, and the 
robust form and brilliant colouring of 
the roses; really no other small plant 
is comparable to violas and pansies as 
a carpet to rose beds. 


It is necessary to use the hoe at least 

once a week to remove weeds from 
such beds. Rain very soon causes the 
seeds of weeds to germinate, and nothing is so painfully 
disfiguring amongst flowers as the appearance of the 
incongruous and ugly chickweed and groundsel. Every 
week then the ground should be carefully hoed over and the 
weeds destroyed before they have had time to form their 
seeds, and the ground will at the same time secure a most 
beneficial aeration. 
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T° few amateurs are sufficiently alive to the necessity for 
aerating the soil; no plant does well where the roots 
are bound down beneath a load of hard firmly-caked mould. 


’ Of course care must be taken to avoid any injury to the 


roots of the plants when hoeing; at the same time it will be 
well to go over the violas and remove buds and blooms in 
all cases where weakness is apparent. One feels barbarous 
in thus treating struggling little plants, but it is for their 
own ultimate good, and the passing 
sacrifice is amply rewarded later on in 
strength of the plant and multitude of 


blooms. 
A 


Among the pretty tufted pansies the 

- following members agree in singu- 
lar harmony with roses—the delectable 
pale cloudy mauve John Quanton and 
that sunniest of flowers, Molly Pope, 
whose golden fleece of bloom is in 
early summer so exquisite a foil to the 
budding of roses. 


Among all sweet-scented flowers 

there are but two or three of a 
more delightful fragrance then the 
winter sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), 
which is even now rarely seen in 
gardens although it has been grown in 
Ingland for more than a century. 
The flowers are inconspicuous and not 
very pretty, but its fresh sweet odour 
pervades the air all around it. There 
is a speciés (grandiflora) which bears 
a much larger flower, but rather 
strangely the scent is very much less 
agreeable so that its peculiar merit is 
lost. An ordinary good loam is enough 
for the winter sweet, which might be enriched with a little 


decayed leaf mould. 

[I many things the French are easily our superiors. In 
the culture and growth of the best kinds of plants they 

are by no means so, and French Paradise stock for apples is 

as inferior to English as French roses stock very frequently 

may be. During this month great attention should be given 


THE FRENCH METHOD OF CLOSE CULTIVATION 


An interesting view of the frames made by the girl students at Thatcham in their own 


workshops 


to the soil in which roses grow. This ought to be kept very 
level as if raised in the centre rain or other water runs off 
too rapidly. The ground will require to be lightly turned 
over and weeds removed, and if any surface manure has 
been applied it should now be dug in and covered. Many 
failures in rose-growing are caused by the use of galvanised 
iron supports. loses detest this hideous metal. 
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‘JOHN P. WHITE 


SPECIALIST IN 


Garden Furniture & Ornament 


“QP FQ THE 
EQUIPMENT 
ADORNMENT 
OF THE 


GARDEN 


requires. the skill of a 
specialist. | The best 
results can only be ob- 
tained after long and 
wide experience in 
every detail of this par- 
ticular class of work, 
allied- with expert 
craftsmanship, large 
manufacturing re- 
sources, and first-class 
designing facilities. 


CIGARETTES 


Hand-made from the finest Tobacco direct from 

Turkey. ‘The Cigarette you enjoy all the time. 

In the club, at home, outside, everywhere. 

Guaranteed hand-made. Possesses a distinctive 

flavour, so different from the ordinary ‘Turkish 

Cigarettes. | You cannot have a better cigarette 
than the “SAVOY.” 


Sold by all High-class Tobacconists in boxes of 25 for 


2/-, 50 for 4/-, 100 for 7/6, or send 4/- for a 50 Trial 
f Box (post free) to 


LOCKYER & CO. (Dept. B), 


12-14, Bath Street, City Road, London, E.C. 


Every detail of this 
class of work has re- 
ceived the _ closest 
attention in the Studio 
and Workshops at the 


PYGHTLE WORKS 
and whether it be the 
planning and _ orna- 
mientation of the 
grounds of a country 
miansion, or the de- 
signing of a garden 
seat, the work is 
characterised by that 
thoroughness and } 
originality with which 
the name of JOHN P. 
WHITE is identified 
throughout the 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


i 


The accompanying 
drawing embraces a 
nuuuber of the speciali- 
ties in garden orna- 
mentation designed 
and manufactured at 
the Pyghtle Works, 
including 


GARDEN SEATS 
SUNDIALS 


TUSCAN WARE 
LEAD AND STONE 


Famed for over 50 years 


as a Patent Still (not Pot ) GTS 

SS Z> = 
Still) Scotch Whisky and yee ==] pai poxts 
recommended NZ TREILLAGE 


by the highest 
Medical 
Authorities. 


Our Illustrated 


Handbook 
Garden 


Furniture & Ornament 


Sl 


THE DISTILLERS CO., Lta, 
EDINBURGH. 


will be sent free of 
charge upon request. 


EXAMPLES OF WORK 
can be inspected at the 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 


The PYGHTLE WORKS, BEDFORD 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 


134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
| 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM.— 


By H. MASSAC BUIST. 


‘Britannia Rules the Waves ’—at Monaco. 

HE Monaco motor-boat meeting would appear to 
have been a success and one which is the more 
interesting to Britishers in that from the outset 
Britannia achieved the mastery with the fine per- 

formance of Wolseley-Siddeley, whose behaviour is all the 
more creditable in that she had scant time to be tuned-up 
and was spending precious days in travelling to the Medi- 
terranean while most of her rivals were enjoying the 
advantages of trial runs. It is fitting that good fortune 


should wait on the firm that built and ran her, for none has 
displayed more dogged tenacity in trying again and again 
to get a new and fast boat ready in time to compete against 
Moreover, 


the pick of the continental racers each spring. 
this time the Wolseley 
company has done < 
very notable thing in 
designing the 400-h.p. 
motors with which the 
hull is equipped, the 
boat being unprece- 
dented in the matter of 
the power she develops 
in combination with a 
weight that is quite 
modest for her size. 
Lastly, there is satis- 
faction to be found in 
the very first victory 
that fell to her, for her 
initial race was no 
mere sprint but a fifty- 
kilometre (or thirty- 
one English miles) 
affair, which distance 
she not only traversed 
in the ocean in an 
hour but in more than 
3 min. under that time. 
Small wonder the 
onlookers greeted the 
amazing little craft 
with ringing cheers. 
Nowadays the petrol 
motor rules under the 
water and bids fair to keep carrying all speed points before 
it on the surface. 


Recruits Not Needed. 
“|*he entries for the Royal Automobile Club’s 2,000-miles 
trial as well as those for the Scottish Automobile 
Club’s annual reliability tour led me to collect some 
rather misgiving statistics, some of which I have not yet 
published. For instance, my researches produced the answer 
to the oft-repeated question, How many makes of British- 
built cars are there? If you ask the average person, fore- 
warning him that there are over many, the estimate will 
vary between thirty and forty. Actually there are more 
than double the higher figure—namely, eighty-two. The 
number seems scarcely credible, though it would be quite 
easy to suppose that there was that total of various models 
of British-built cars. I have no data concerning the number 


THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR’S 60-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER LANDAULETTE 


The Rudge-Whitworth detachable wire wheels fitted to this car are of the type that 
the French authorities refused to allow to the English Napier cars which it was 
proposed to send over to compete in the Grand Prix race 


of British-built models there are on the market, but fancy it 
would be quite fair to assume the average number of different 
types of cars made by the eighty-two firms in question to be 
2°25 each, in which event we find that there must be a total 
of at least 184 home-made cars on the market. It is to be 
hoped that the publication of these figures will give pause 
to those contemplating setting up in the industry, thereby 
saving the inevitable losing of their capital, for it must be 
perfectly obvious that there is no room for such a variety of 
makers because not one in twenty-five of the total popula- 
tion of the country can have any need for a touring car, 
whereas to enable the number of firms already engaged in 
manufacturing to embark on a sufficiently large scale to be 
able to produce suitable and necessarily good-grade machines 
at reasonable prices 
and profits every man, 
woman, child, aye, and 
infant in arms, would 
have to become the 
owner of a car. 


“‘There are Others,”’ 
Lastly, it must be 
kept in mind that 
the foregoing figures 
are not concerned 
either with commer- 
cial motor vehicles of 
any sort or with the 
numerous foreign-built 
pleasure cars that are 
on the British market, 
of which there are 
thirty-seven French, 
eleven. Italian, eight 
German, seven Ameri- 
can, five Belgian, two 
Swiss, one Dutch, and 
one. Spanish make of 
cars, there being more 
than one model of each 
of them. Thus at the 
moment ~we have on 
our markets the grand 
total of eighty-two British makes of pleasure cars and seventy- 
two makes of foreign cars. Surely it is no marvel that those 
responsible for the conduct of these businesses have to look 
at the halfpence nowadays whereas only a twelvemonth 
ago you could scarcely get them to take heed of the pounds. 


Points about Manufacturing. 
Astute management that can economise where needIul, 
yet never in such unwise fashion as to let the name 
of its products lapse from the public mind, will go far to 
weather the storm and reach the smooth waters of survival. 
There will always be room for about one-fifth of the total 
number of makes now on our markets, and they will all be 
machines produced in factories doing things on a large 
scale, for that is not only the essence of cheapening pro- 
duction without the need for sparing labour for material 
but also the only way to ensure proper standardisation of 


THE LAST DETACHMENT OF 


ARGYLL CABS LEAVING THE FACTORY AT ALEXANDRIA FOR EDINBURGH 


Edinburgh is the first city in Scotland to adopt motor traction for public vehicles, and is to be congratulated upon having installed a 
splendid service of cabs 


(Continued on page 28) 
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YOU NEVER GET HIT 
IN THE BACK 


with a Metallurgique car. No matter how the clutch is let in, its extreme elasticity, in con- 

junction with the action of the patent spring drive, enables the car to glide into motion smoothly 

and silently, without sign of jerk, jar or jolt. The subsequent running reveals a degree of 
engine flexibility which can only be appreciated after experience with other cars. 


ETALLURGIOQUE (ARS 


12 h.p. Chassis with tyres, £275 


THE QUIETEST | 


| (seh : ( en | THE 26 h.p. MODEL 
RUNNING CARS IN | 26 hip. ‘ . £525 Is 
THE WORLD. | 32 hip. ” ” £575 SPLENDID VALUE. 
| 40-50 hp. ,, = £750 


A trial run on any model can be arranged to suit your convenience. 


Sole Concessionnaires for Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies: 


WARWICK WRIGHT, Ltd. °° °tonsons i PPONF 


Telegrams: “ Lurgique, London.” Repairs, Coachbuilding, Garage, Accessories. Telephone: 8574 Gerrard. 


itis a noteworthy fact 


that the prices of 


have recently been greatly reduced 
without sacrificing quality or weight, 
and that we will allow up to 


15/- each for your old covers, 
6/- each for your old tubes, 


when ordering new goods. 


Write for Circular R 501 (which gives 


full particulars) and our revised list. 


THE MIDLAND RUBBER Co., Ltd., 


Ryland Street, Birmingham. 
222, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Agents for Ajax Detachable Rims (‘‘No tools required.”’) 


ait 


Comfortable—Commodious— Luxurious 


The Luxurious Lanchester is a delight to ladies, The body is large and 
roomy—the entrance wide—the step low and long. Exquisite evening 
gowns are never crushed, and comfort is the keynote. i 

The Lanchester is an ideal car for town—simple, silent, easy and economical. Its 
great speed and splendid hill-climbing capacity earns equally high favour as a touring 
car. Write to-day for booklet, ‘‘ The Story of the Lanchester,” and Catalogue, illustra- 
ting the four-cylinder and six-cylinder types. 
The Lanchester Motor Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 


i 4 . 
LONDON; 311, Oxford Street, W. MANCHESTER: 38, King Street West, 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM—continued. 


the product whereby the customer may be assured there is nothing to 
choose between the car supplied him and any one of a score of similar 
types issuing from the works; to say which, however, is not to argue 
that the mere having a large factory ensures such results and none others. 
Made in Britain. 

n connection with motor factories, too, _ 

the past week has witnessed a 

notable enterprise that is a_ striking 
indication of the manner in which the 
coming of tariff reform is casting its 
factories before it, for at Birmingham 
the De Diétrich firm has begun the 
manufacture in Britain of cars of the 
famous French design, a private com- 
pany having been formed to that end 
under the style of Lorraine-Diétrich, Ltd. 
As is perhaps known this is not the only 
renowned foreign car that is to be built 
in these islands, and one or two machines 
—such as a Gladiator or so-—have actu- 
ally been made by way of preliminary to 
future enterprise in these islands on the 
part of the firms in question. But to 
the Lorraine-Diétrich firm—of Charles 
Jarrott and Letts and ‘‘ the double cross” 
-——belongs the credit for being first in the 
field with a completely-equipped factory 
in Britain devoted solely to the one enter- 
prise. The visit to the establishment 
served its purpose of proving beyond 
question that cars of that make were 
actually being manufactured in ‘“ this 
bright little, tight little island.” 


Open Sesame. 

“| he Automobile Association is to be congratulated on its establish- 
ment of a touring department with complete triptyque and 

kindred arrangements for the convenience of its members. A practical 

instance of the advantages accruing from touring under such zegis is 


SIMPLE ! 


ARGYLL CA 


14-16 h.p. 
MODEL DE LUXE, 
£375. 


Catalogue post free. 


MR CHARLES JARROTT ON HIS NEW 40-H.P. DE DIETRICH 


EFFICIENT ! 


furnished in the case of a member who had the happy thought of 
timing himself through the customs processes on entering France by 
way of Boulogne. His car and himself vassed through in four 
minutes. 


i tt 


Tyres as ‘‘ Taxation Taxi’s.” 
At the moment motorists seem incap- 
~ able of thinking or talking of 
anything but the forthcoming increase 
of taxation on motor cars. Of all the 
suggestions put forth that whereby tyres 
should form the basis seems the soundest. 
It appears abundantly clear and fair 
that according to the amount of wear 
and tear you cause the road so you 
should pay. Now it is possible for the 
owner of a very small, light, and cheap 
car.so to drive it that he takes more 
out of a road than the man with a 
70-h.p. limousine; hence the unfairness 
of levying on indicated horse-power. 
Tyre wear represents road wear more or 
less satisfactorily, though I allow excep- 
tions of a sort not yet pointed out, 
namely, when running over a half-mile 
stretch of newly-laid road metal or 
what not. 

A Premium on Good Drivers. 
owever, that would work out more 
or less in average fashion, one car 
with another, for the type of electric 
town carriage that would be the extreme 
example of immunity from rough wear 
is of all vehicles the easiest on the roads. 
In driving you cannot dash about and 
jam on brakes, tearing up the roadway in chunks, without corre- 
spondingly destroying your tyres, hence the fairness of the medium as a 
basis for taxation. But, accepting it, you have two main discrepancies 
to reckon with—the steel-studded non-slipping contrivances and the 
(Continued on page ii.) 


RELIABLE ! 


ARGYLL MOTORS, Ltd., 


ALEXANDRIA BY GLASGOW. 


London Showrooms: 17, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., W. 
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NO MASQUERADING. 


Facts in their True Colours. 


at Gf ROY AL” 


ee acces 
ing of Spain, 
H.R.H. the Dowager Queen 
Marguerite of Italy. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
H.1.H.theCrown Prince of Germany. 
The Rt. Hon. Earl of Suffelk. 


Have you had particulars of \ The Rt. Hon, Earl of Stamford. He f . 
the Eta ial vise Detach a F. dhe Ri, Hon El of Berkely SG. | : fl OER To Wt Ra 
w »M. the Rt. Hon. Ear ts, V.C. a - j 7] be 
OE eee asic He RK : Fie. Ler E Carspal ENS Id ¢ Tu the RD al Vinet Detach 
é . rf e Rt. Hon. i ae |||) } j 
| g| be The Rt, Hon, Lord Tollemache, e RR ee ant ree 0 ee 
he Rt. Hon. Lord Belper. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Glanusk. 
Visct. Galway. _Visct. Churchill, 
and others of the Nobility 
OF 


1 * conTIMEnTaLs.” ff 


z a fe 


Motorists all over the world 
appreciate the wear-resisting 
qualities of these famous tyres. 


, 
CONTINENTAL TYRE AND RUBBER CO. (saiFan), Ltd., 102-108, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


AUL BRODTMANN, Managing Director. 


“The Best Value on the Market.” | 


Do not buy a low-priced Car until you have investigated 
the merits of 


FITTED 
WITH 
2 OR 4- 


SEATED 
team Lar ce 
2-CYLINDER, 
DOUBLE IGNITION 


: The Best, most Reliable, and most Durable 
1s as popular as ever. Product of modern Mbotor-Car technics. 


The following letter is a sample of the testimony we receive as to its gratifying 
performances. M. G. McNamara, Esq., of Belleville, Cork, writes under date 


Gives the maximum of motoring satis- February 6, 1908 — 
“The Car is doing splendidly, but these roads are simply too awful. It is 


fa 10n to he i surprising what inclines the small Adler will do, even on top speed, and on 
ct t t private owner lowest speed I think she is quite capable of going up Mont Blanc. Altogether 


I am more than satisfied with the car. The engine must be a@ very high- 


Simple in Construction class one indeed to run so sweetly as it does. I find the clutch and change 


2 speed exceptionally easy to work.” 
Easy to Drive. 
6 ° ° At its low price the 9 h.p. ADLER represents a “Motor Car for all” 
Freedom from Vibration, Noise, or in the truest sense of the word. Its upkeep does not exceed that of a 


ll horse and carriage, and this efficient Automobile denotes not only much 
Sme . saving of time when employed for business purposes, but affords a 
constant source of healthful recreation. 


Ai trial run will convince you. INTERESTING CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL SPECIFICATIONS OF 
Write and arrange it at once. 9 to 50 h.p. ADLERS, SENT FREE BY THE SOLE AGENTS: 


Immediate Deliveries. MORGAN 


& CO., LTD, 
London Offices and Showrooms : 127, LONG ACRE, W.C. ; 


W . 10, OLD BOND ST., W. 
The hite Company, Expert Builders of Motor 
Bodies and Carriages in 


35, 36, & 37, Kingly Street, Regent Street, everyveristy: 


ik d W Sole Makers of the Cromwell 
ondon, . Patent Folding Wind Screen. 


fie 


GUD I BUICIL IDS 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM- continued. 


retreaded article. For the moment it may be presumed that the Local 
Government Board will continue to countenance the use of the first- 
named, which during normal life undoubtedly does five times the 
damage to a road that the plain-treaded tyre does. 


% 


Not a Tyremaker’s Problem. 
herefore I suggest that 
the tax the motorist 
should pay when using that 
sort should be five times 
as much as when employ- 
ing the plain variety, which, 
be it borne in mind, can be 
had so designed as to check 
slipping tendencies. The 
suggestion that an extra 
5s. only should be charged 
for using every steel- 
studded tyre would make 
the whole principle unfair. 


Supreme Indifference. 
s for the tyremaker he 
can afford to maintain 

an attitude of supreme in- 
difference, for he would 
merely be the medium for 
collecting the tax, and his 
industry would not be 
affected one way or the 
other whatever principle of 
adjustment were resolved 
on as between varieties of 
tyres. 
steel-treaded tyres. 


“THE LANSDOWNE.” 


This car is a seven-seater and is fitted with Cape cart hood and a double glass screen. 


Establishing Businesses in Aeroplanes. 
“[ welve years ago the generality of folk talked of motor cars much 

as they do of aeroplanes now, yet there were those with faith 
and enthusiasm who set up businesses as automobile-sellers. So to-day 


THE 50-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER THAMES CAR SUPPLIED TO MR. DUNKERLEY OF WARGRAVE 


An_ exceptional 


feature in this car is the manner in which the frame is covered in with a painted screen extending from 


All the big makers manufacture several sorts of plain and of 
As to retreaded tyres the tax should be a third 
of that imposed on the new tyres of the same variety. 


Sy 


body to platforms 
Wilts, the manufacturer. 


severe tests. 


Dunhill’s 


Dust Coats for 
Gaster. 


Our Showrooms exhibit a splendid 
selection of Gentlemen’s Dust Coats, 
handsome in appearance and most 


practical in utility, and many dainty 
models for Lady Motorists, which 
combine the most attractive styles with 
all that can be desired for practical wear. 


LADIES’ DUST COATS. 


From Stock  - - - From 15/6 
To Measure - From 25/6 to 6 Gns. 


GENTLEMEN’S DUST COATS. 
From 8/6 to 6 Guineas. 


LONDON : 


2, CONDUIT STREET, W. 


359-361, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


Manchester : Edinburgh : 
88, Cross Street. 99b, Princes Street. 


there is already established 
in Piccadilly a firm under 
the style of the Motor 
Supply Company that will 
undertake to furnish you 
with aeroplanes of precisely 
the same design and manu- 
facture as Henry Farman’s 
successful machine. Nay, 
the analogy may be carried 
a step farther, for even the 
motor-car trial run system 
is adopted, it being guaran- 
teed that your commis- 
sioned aeroplane shall fly 
at least one mile before 
you will be asked to take 
it over, while all needful 
hints in the management 
of the machine will be 
given. EMR: 


Avon Tyres. 
After many tests of the 
various makes of tyres 
the War Office has finally 
decided in favour of Avon 
tyres and has consequently 
placed its contract with 
the Ayon India Rubber 
Company, Ltd., Melksham, 


This is a significant tribute to their strength 
and endurance as tyres used for military purposes naturally undergo 


A FAVOURITE STYLE. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 


LTD. 


OF 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS /4 


Ruby or 
Sapphire 
and 


; Opal Trefoil 
New Ametbyst and Pearl Diamond fy Scarf Pin, me 
Earrings, Scarf Pin, Ruby Centre, New Fine Diamond 
£2 165s. per pair. £1 15s. 17s. Gd. Earrings, £42 per pair. 


Please write for our New Illustrated Catalogue 3, Finest 
in the World—6,000 Illustrations. Post Free on application. 
Specially printed on thin paper for the Colonies and Abroad. 


Dealers in 
Second-hand 


£5,000 


worth of Jewellery. 
Second-hand HishestiPiic 
Jewels. ee b < 
iv 
Write for i fe ye 
Special eturn 0 2 Sapphires x Ruby, and 


Diamonds ; 2 Emeralds and 
Diamonds ; Pearls and 
Diamonds ; 2 Emeralds and 
Diamonds; 2 Sapphires, 


Illustrated List. 


Gold Easter Egg, as Locket 
and Scent Charm, 10s. 6d. 


Plain Gold, as Charm only, I BBY Eng Digimon as 
bs. 6d. Gold Neaee: for < 
above, Kh 


Fine Diamond and Ruby Tiara, also forming 
Necklace, £ 5s. Sapphires in place 
of Rubies, same price. 


6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQ., W.C. 


ROSTILLA keeps the 
skin as soft as velvet 
and effectually pre- 
vents chap and rough- 
It is delicately 
perfumed and neither 

sticky nor greasy. 

Ask for Holmes’ 


FROSTILLA, 


but if your dealer does not stock 
it, send ts. for bottle, post paid, to 


THOMAS CHRISTY & Co., 
4, Old Swan Lane, London, E.C. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


MESSE 


WEST END 
DEPOT: 


For Sale, some 
£1 shares, 
yielding 


guaranteed for 


3 years by deposit. 
Mr. WEST, 32, Clifton St., Hull. 


BEETLES 


inv 


URRE ‘| THE onty 
EGIE eigARETTES 


The ONLY Seacint Teed 
TURKISH CIGARETTES. 
REGIE, 83, PICCADILLY, W. 


NO MORE LOST LUGGAGE. 


IF FIGUROIDS 


FAIL TO REMOVE YOUR 


If you are like the STOUT Girl 
—you will become like the 


MEDIUM girl—and finally like 
the DAINTY Sirl—by taking 


FIGUROIDS 


These. Giadeains show as 

fat within one is really like. 

Fat is not loose in the body, but is all 
held in millions of little adipose cells. 
A special layer of these cells is found just 
under the skin all over the body, and 
particularly around the waist and hips in 
women and about the abdomen in men. 
In No. 1 you see adipose cells full of fat 
as they are in the stout girl; in No. 2 
some of the fat has been removed from 
each cell, making them smaller and the 
girl thinner; in No.3 the cells are still 
smaller, indeed normal, and the girl has 
a dainty figure: this improvement can 
be brought about naturally and with 

safety only by taking Figuroids. 


START FIGUROIDS TO-DAY 


Figuroids are in the form of efferyescing tablets or 
powders, put up in bottles of two sizes, a week's treatment, 


price 2/9, a month's treatment, price 11/- 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores, or, should they be out of 
stock, sent direct from ourselves forwarded in plain wrappers. 


Use this Coupon #237 
THE FIGUROID poe Ltd., 


GUARANTEED 
HAND-MADE IN TURKEY § 


Sold by all Leading 
Tobacconists. 


PRICES PER 100. 


Special - 9/- 10/-—-‘V1j- 
En A’ala- 7/- 8/6 9'- 
Yaka - 5/6 6/- 6/6 
Nazir - Al- and 5/- 
Selam - 3/6 5/6 


Assorted Samples of 12 
Cigarettes post free on 
receipt of P.O. for 1/- 


NON-NICOTINE 
CIGARETTES. 


Any brand of Cigarettes 
can now be supplied 
DENICOTINISED in quan- 
tities of 500 and upwards, 
direct from  Constanti- 
nople, at 10 per cent. 
above ordinary rates. 


PERRY’S 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. 


NO TWO ALIKE. 


Approved by all Railway Companies. 


Per packet SCHn of 6 Labels, 


Of all Stores, Tourist Agents, Bookstalls. Stationers. 


NO CURE—NO PAYMENT 


6A, Holborn Vy iaduct, London, E.C. 


THE TATEER 


FAT 


As the FIGUROID CO. knows 
that FIGUROIDS positively CURE 
OBESITY AND ARE _ ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE, they have decided 
to originate a system of NO CURE 
—NO PAYMENT. 

You who are too stout can there- 
fore start taking FIGUROIDS 
immediately feeling confident that 
you will be cured. If you are not 
cured your purchase money will be 
returned in full. Full particulars 
of this unprecedented offer enclosed 
with every kottle of FIGUROIDS. 

The only remedy that can possibly 
cure Obesity must be one which so 
affects. the walls of those adipose 
cells that the fat passes out through 
them, and is then changed into 
carbon dioxide and water vapour, 
because only in that form can the 
fat pass from the body. The one 
remedy which acts in that way, 
which is the safe and natural way, 
is FIGUROIDS. 

In FIGUROIDS therefore you 
have the one genuine scientific cure 
for Obesity which acts safely, slowly, 
and naturally. The acid in the blood 
disappears and with it also the 
Rheumatism and Gout associated 
with Obesity. Remember also that 
FIGUROIDS cannot harm any part 
of the system, and are indeed helpful 
to the digestion, while the complexion 
improves and 
the figure is 
restored. 


COUPON. 
Order two small 
bottles and send this 
coupon and we will 
send you free a small 
box to carry one day’s 
treatment; with one 
large bottle we will 
send a boxto carry one 
day's treatment, and 
containing one day's 
treatment. 
Tue TATLER, 15/4/08 


Your Desk 


you will find a solace in 


the enjoyment of a 


WAVERLEY 
Cigarette 


PURE VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. 


34: PACKET | 0 


BIRKBECK BANK 


STABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


24 PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit Accounts. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 


ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT THE SQUEAKING DOLL. 


By Richard King. Squeaking Doll again, and she looked patheti- 


cally at the disdainful Manuscript. The look 
To the Doll,’ growled the Manuscript, 


had something rather flattering about it. 
She considered that sentence rather smart. 


we H Lord!” groaned the Squeaking Doll, 
“deliver, oh deliver me from the 
society of this dull person.’ 


The Manuscript, who was the cause of this uttered prayer, “all things are dull.” 


fluttered her leaves ever so slightly in vexation and rolled away into the 


furthest corner of the old lumber box, 
where they had both been deposited 
some days before. She did not feel herself 
insulted ; rather she felt a certain pity— 
that pleasant, complaisant pity which 
has something subly flattering about it. 
Only . those, she considered, who had 
nothing to say ever waited to tall, 
while to be exclusive was to be distingué ; 
besides, it was her protest against the 
world for leaving her alone and un- 
appreciated. One day, however, she felt 
there would come one who by silent and 
divine signs would understand her. 
Then she would be led forth, resplen- 
dent with all the wonderful glory with 
which the genius, who was her creator, 
had endowed her. Until that time came 
she would guard the wonders of her own 
soul in silence, and if by some horrible 
misfortune the rubbish heap overtook 
her on the way she would die as she 
had lived in all the glamour of the un- 
discovered. 

The Squeaking Doll with her flaxen 
hair and painted cheeks was most pro- 
bably an improper person; at least, her 
appearance had_ possibilities about it. 
The uncertainty of her temperament 

made her appear almost vulgar. Very 
likely she was one of those persons who 
flaunt themselves through life like a 
flaming point of interrogation which 
each man seeks to answer. She hated 
ambiguity in morals. 

“How dull I am,” 


groaned the 
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“How clever! How very clever!” 
cried the Squeaking Doll ecstatically, 
“T must remember that.” 

‘Please don’t,” replied the Manu- 
script depreciatingly ; but she was rather 
pleased all the same. Perhaps her com- 
panion was not after all so improper as 
she was painted. Many _ respectable 
ladies seemed to have a great ambition 
to be taken for cocottes. 

“ Do tell me who you are,” 
Squeaking Doll timidly; “I should so 
like to know. I’m sure you are some- 
body remarkable.” 

Like most persons hiding their light 
under a bushel the Manuscript was long- 
ing to be “‘ discovered.”’ 

“ Remarkable ?”’ she cried. 
think I am remarkable. 
real musical genius, has poured forth 
his soul into me. I contain the message 
which he brings to the world from God. 
Iam eternal. I am Music.” 

“This enthusiasm is dreadfully bad 
form, ” thought the Squeaking Doli, who 
had lived long enough in the world to 
know the value of a platitude. Aloud 
she said, “ How interesting! How very 
interesting !_ And who was your genius? 
In the days when I went out into society 
—in the days when I really, really lived— 
I met many of the greatest musicians. 
Several of them have kissed me. Perhaps 
your creator—the genius who evolved 

‘ou——” 
“ He knew nobody—he was absolutely 
(Continued on page xii.) 
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THE MANUSCRIPT @ THE SQUEAKING DOLL—cont. 


alone in the world. He was so poor, 
so dreadfully poor, that he had hardly 
anything to eat. But Heaven had given 


him the gift of music—and he was 
young.” 

“How interesting!’ remarked the 
Squeaking Doll without interest. “TI love 


music myself. When someone was kind 
enough to squeeze me I used to play very 
brilliantly on the cymbals. I should still 
be a remarkable performer had not a 
horrid boy broken one of them, and I have 
never yet been able to have them repaired. 
Alas, I have been silent ever since.” 

“He lived alone,’ continued the 
Manuscript, quite indifferent as to whether 
the Squeaking Doll were listening to her 
or not. “He lived quite alone in a filthy 
tumble-down old house in one of the worst 
quarters of Paris. Here up flights upon 
flights of narrow wooden stairs in a tiny 
attic somewhere among the stars I was 
created. He bought me originally with a 
few centimes that he made by playing the 
violin:in a_ little 
café at the corner 
of thestreet. I was 
hidden away so 
long undera pile of 
other manuscripts 
that I thought | 
had been for- 
gotten; but one 
night, when — all 
the world was 
sleeping and the 
stars peeping 
through the sky- 
light window 
above him were 
watching, I was at 
last begun. And 
as he worked, as 
the seething, pas- 
sionate melodies 
that had lain hid- 
den far down in his 
soul came forth, 
there seemed to 
hang over him a 
halo of something 
that was celestial 
—something that 
was almost divine. 
I have never seen 
the like in any 
human -face. I 
shall never see the 
like again.” 

The Squeak- 
ing Doll began to 
sniff. For one thing 
she was. getting very bored. She had no 
patieuce with people talking so much and 
so volubly about themselves. It was very 
inconsiderate, she thought, especially toa 
comparative stranger. Aloud, she said :— 

“Now, that is interesting — that is 
really very interesting. But I can quite 
understand. People used to say when I 
was younger that there was something in 
my face wonderfully ‘spirituel.. Even 
now——” 

But the Manuscript was wound. up. 
Like most persons who in life accomplish 
nothing her dreams were vivid in~ the 
extreme. 

“And all day long and far, far into 
the night he worked, until at last, wearied 
out in body and ‘mind, he would throw 
himself down on the bundle of rags which 
served him as a bed and he would pray to 


God with all the anguish of his soul. But 
I think Heaven only laughed. Though 


sometimes, when he lay sleeping and the 
dawn was creeping through’ the skylight 
window and I knew that for him another 


hopeless day had begun, I would look at 
him and marvel that in his sleep he 
seemed to smile. But then I thought that 
God had perhaps listened to his prayers 
after all.” 

“This is beginning to be insufferable,” 
muttered the Squeaking Doll. 

““At last I was finished,’ the Manu- 
script rambled on. 

“Thank God!” muttered the Squeak- 
ing Doll under her breath. 

“And I was christened Amaryllis. He 
wrapped me up carefully and sent me off 
toa publisher. I felt I had said good-bye 
to him for ever, and I was very sad. But 
I was mistaken. Three days later back | 
came with a curt note expressing ‘the 
editor’s thanks. But I was packed off 
again the same night, and a day or two 
found me back again once more. And so 
my travels went on for some time until 
one day, not having a centime in the 
world, he sent me off unstamped. I never 
saw him again. The publisher who had 


THE OLD HULMEIANS LACROSSE TEAM 


Who beat Surbiton by 4 goals to 1 at Lord’s recently 


to pay for me was furious and threw me 
with disgust into the waste-paper basket. 
From there by various unpleasant stages 
I have come to this. But the day will 
come ig ann 

“Oh, don’t prophesy,’ exclaimed the 
Squeaking Doll alarmed, “I’ve had quite 
enough of your old musician. _ His genius 
was a delusion. Had he been really, 
really great he would have succeeded.” 

The © Manuscript looked © suddenly 
furious. 

“ What do you know about it?” she 
cried, “‘ you soulless piece of painted wax. 
I tell you he was great. 1 tell you that 
Amaryllis is one of the most wonderful 
of operas.” 

“ Don’t please tell me any more,” inter- 
rupted the Squeaking Doll. “ While as 
for my being soulless, as you call it, I’d 
sooner be the vainest, silliest, most insipid 
creature imaginable, and beautiful and 
young and loyed than I’d-be a dirty old 
piece of waste paper like you, dragging 
out my miserable, weary, sunless existence 


among the stars. And only oblivion at 
last for all your tears. Your musician in 
spite of his gilt from Heaven never really 
lived.” 

“ He will live,” retorted the Manuscript, 
“when you——” 

“T should not appreciate a posthumous 
lionising,” retorted the Squeaking Doll. 

At that moment fate in the form of a 
human hand gathered them all up out of 
the lumber chest and threw them in a 
confused heap on the floor. 

“Oh dear,’ cried a female 
“what a lot of rubbish!” 

The Squeaking Doll being on her back 
closed her eyes and awaited results. The 
Manuscript tried to roll away into some 
obscure corner to hide herself when a 
gentleman standing near gathered her up 
and examined her closely. On the title 
cover he read the following: ‘‘ Amaryllis. 
Opéra d’une acte. Poéme.et musique de 
Richard de Coulevain.” 

“What's this ?”’ he cried astonished. 

His young wile 
looked up and 
smiled. 

“Oh, I suppose 
it’s one of the 
manuscripts poor 
papa had _ sent 
him.” 

The man was 
still examining 
the manuscript in- 
tently. 

“Tl try it over 
this evening,” he 
said, putting it un- 
der his arm. 

He was. the 
director of the 
great opera house 
and a personage in 
the world artistic. 

And that night 


voice, 


Amaryllis was 
born. 
The sensation 


that it caused on 
its production at 
the Grand Opera 
is a matter-of re- 
cent history. Great 
critics came from 
all parts of Europe 
and returned home 
marvelling at its 
many beauties. 

Only the mys- 
tery of its author 
remained _—_unfa- 
thomed. His whereabouts was sought for 
in all directions, but: to no avail. From 
time to time he would be heard of at 
different of the great cities of Europe, and 
thither a. special company of influential 
men would pilgrimage, only, alas! to find 
that he had lived there once but had lelt 
long ago. ; 

And about this time appeared one 
morning in a popular London newspaper 
the following paragraph :— 

‘©The body of the unknown man dis- 
covered dead in one of the miserable 
lodging-houses east of Soho has not yet 
been identified. He. is believed to have 
been a foreigner who came to London a 
few weeks ago with the object of earning 
his living as a musician., The only cir- 
cumstance that might in any way lead to 
his identification is the word, Amaryllis, 
written across the flyleaf of his ‘ Livre de 
Priéres.. The coroner remarked that it 
was appalling in a civilised country to 
find it possible for a human being to die 
literally of starvation.” 
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